ustrated magazine of social | 
oration, reaching out to 
lerever the tides of a generous 

gress are astir. Subscription, 


$3 a year 


‘i FITCH, long the indus- 
1 editor of The Survey, is 


mment on the twelve-hour 
n steel (p. 320) grows out of | 
fifteen years’ keen interest 
roblem, dating back to the 
gh Survey and his book on 
el Workers. 


1AM H. MATTHEWS does 
it comfortably into any. brief 
‘of introduction. His service 
irector of the department of 
y welfare in the New York 
ciation for Improving the Con- 
f the Poor has been charac- 
1 by a fertility of initiative 
has flowered especially in 
ructive contributions toward 
ecial problems of alcoholism, 
yloyment, and fresh. air (p. 
; ncidentally, Mr. Matthews 
n 1912 as secretary to the 
holders’ committee of the Steel 
or tion to which Mr.. Fitch 


HE REPORTERS who inter- 
2 polyphloesboean assemblage 
hington, all are members of 
itorial staff with the exception. - 
rl de Schweinitz, the secretary 
Philadelphia Society for Or- 
g Charity, and himself a 
at the evening general ses- 
e Home. We record the 
use he was too modest to 
imself, as was also Dr. 
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VV ices an anonymous corre- 
spondent—a K. K, K.?—from 
Louisiana: “It is really pathetic to 
the average man, to see how igno- 
rant our newspaper and magazine 
editors are concerning the plain 
conditions of everyday life. Wit- 
ness this statement in The Survey 
of June 1, 1923: 

“The astonishing increase in 
church membership in the United 
States, recently made public by the 
Federal Council, does not permit 
Klan activities as an explanation. 
For one thing, the largest increase 
is that of the Roman Catholic 
Church.’ 

“Wake up, ‘Rip Van.’ More 
Catholics have been received into 
the Catholic Church in Louis- 
jana since the Klan was made 
known, than in its previous history, 
in the same period. of time. And 
this is perfectly natural. It is such 
dense ignorance as this as well as 
misrepresentation on the part of our 
editors, which is sending hundreds. 
of thousands of thoughtful Amer- 
icans into the Klan. If New York 
only knew what the average Amer- 
ican outside of its corporation limits 
was thinking of its ideals, it would 
go way back and sit down, at least 
If New York con- 
tinues its present unAmerican prop- 
aganda and the rest of the United 
States continues on-its way of Chris- 
tian ideals—well! A quarter of a 
century will tell a different story. 
Wake up, Old Top.” 
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SOCIAL WORK IN THE LIFE OF YESTERDAY | . 


The sixteenth century artist has been almost as successful as 
the program committee of the Washington conference, in bring- x 
ing together representatives of all the specialized fields of philan- ' 
thropic effort. Material relief predominates; the breadlines , > 4 
might envy the simplicity and precision of the prevailing dietary ae 
formula. But one must not overlook the friendly visitors en- (re 
gaged in jail inspection, the hospitable appearance of the munic- an 
ipal lodging house next the church, or the visiting nurse going her 
rounds. The orphans are apparently in excellent physical condi- ‘ 
tion, and sweet charity herself, tacitly urging those about her to ae 
have a heart, would be welcomed by any community chest cam- a 
‘paign manager. For a translation of the Latin legend, readers CONE 
are referred to any ex-president of the National Conference. . 3 


HEN the French raechen on. the ae the 
city fathers of Leipzig evidently feared a repe- 
_ tition of Napoleon’s occupation of practically 
the whole of Germany, of which the nearby 


l the dismounting and storing of every statue made 
or bronze for safe keeping. And now the Sozial- 
Monatshefte, irreverent perhaps but enchanted by 
a of a city emptied of its: over-life-size bric-a-brac, 
“Tt is to be hoped that when days of security 
the artistic consciousness of the public will have ad- 
ew to make possible a permanent abandon- 
t these © adornments and the use of their material for 
% Pbtirposes It is ‘to be hoped, further, that the example 
ipzig will find imitation.” All those in favor— 


MERICAN college communities have seldom seen the 

full flowering of that town’and gown feud which 
ens the history of Oxford and Cambridge, but evidences 
ey have accepted the role of responsible citizens and 

h celebration o1 on the annual Township Day of Dutchess 
I New York, has special point. ‘The program, 
with the advice of the American Child Health 
i tion, was in charge of a committee representing the 
men’s City and Country Clubs of Poughkeepsie and 
pened ‘The cage by specialists in the field 


‘Prema isy their daily “Trip to Healthland,” and 
d the exhibits which the college girls had made to 
ate the pedagogical discussions. More than two hun- 
¢ hers ot the cee came to see and learn, and the 


priaiae for a wa Gibscetadon before its 


ning classes. For some years Vassar students 


is a constant reminder to them. Anyhow they 


rhbors are still too limited. For this reason the rural 
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community theater and similar enterprises. . To throw open 
the hospitality and resources of the college to the teachers 
in an effort to promote child health seems an especially 
happy way to express a community of interest in the well- 


being of neighbors in that beautiful Dutchess countryside. 


= 


N “interesting bit of international cooperation is 

announced by the International Labor Office. It does 
not affect a very large number of workers, but is one of the 
first steps in the practical application of the desire for 
reciprocal agreements in the treatment of immigrant wage- 
earners expressed by one of the international labor confer- 
ences. Credit for this apparently belongs to the Swedish 
Unemployment Commission which, through the Swedish 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, has secured a reply from the 
Swiss Federal Council favorable to a plan for according the 
terms of the respective unemployment insurance laws in the 
two countries to residents of the other nationality. The 
Swiss government merely reserves the right to reconsider 
this arrangement in case the actual terms of the present 
unemployment insurance laws in either.of the countries are 
modified by subsequent legislation. Incidentally, this ques- 


tion of the treatment of non-naturalized alien wage-earners 


in a state system of insurance or benefits is one of the diff- 
culties, though not an unsurmountable one, of the adoption 
of state social insurance schemes in the United States where 
the proportion of immigrant wage-earners is' so much 
greater than in European countries. 


~ 


66 HIS idea of always being a poor working girl is 

nonsense. ‘There is no reason why the working girl 
should be poor.” Rose Schneidermann threw out this sug- 
gestion during the last moments of the conference called by 
the National Women’s Trade Union League in Washing- 
ton to discuss the Supreme Court decision on the minimum 
wage law for women. It is strange that this proposition 
should have gone through the press of the country with 


such explosive force; whether a wage below the point of 
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decent living is a bad be for women is hardly oe a i 


tion. The conference was busy with just one thing—find- 
ing out how to-prevent the working girl’s being poor. The 
minimum wage laws have done it to a certain extent. As 
Mary Anderson, director of the Women’s Bureau, said: — 


States without minimum wage laws have lower wages for 
women than states having minimum wage laws. . . . In 
every instance so far as investigations have gone, the minimum 
wage law raised the wages of the women workers to whom it 
applied . which shows that -the law is necessary if 
standards approaching a living wage are to be secured. 
“Individually we have no chance at all,” said Miss 
Schneidermann. ‘“'There is no equality of contract be- 
tween the employer and the individual worker. . . . I 
want to say to the women of the District of Columbia whose 
wages have been reduced that they don’t have to accept 
those wage cuts. If they would stand together for a single 
day they would not need to suffer.” And Samuel Gompers 
stressed the same thing: 


I appeal to you to carry to the women workers the message that 
their greatest hope must come through organization. ‘They 
must have organization to protect themselves, they must have 
organization to secure laws, they must have organization to 
see that the laws are enforced. 


FS 


INI Dents what President Harding and other spokes- 
men of the government may say, the widespread feel- 
ing that the offenders against the Espionage Act who lan- 
guish in our federal prisons are political, prisoners and not 
common criminals persists and grows deeper with each pass- 
ing month. Five governors, eleven college presidents and 
enough other prominent citizens to command attention in 
every section of our national life have presented a new peti- 
tion to the President urging the release of these men. In it 


they say that “adherents of the most divergent schools of: 


thought and politics have joined together in asking the 
release of all the remaining free-speech prisoners,” an 
expression, repeated in another part of the document, with 
which they clearly oppose the view adopted by the Presi- 
dent’s advisers that these’men are guilty of acts of moral 
turpitude. But the petitioners in this case commit a curious 
error in stating as one of their motives the “ belief that the 
United States should not stoop to the methods of Old World 
despotism in suppressing free speech.” The fact is that all 
European governments, whether we regard them as demo- 
cratic or despotic, have long since set free their war-time 


prisoners of this class. 


EW movements regularly outrun the process of train- 

ing personnel. The community chest or council of 

social agencies is one of the most delicate pieces of social 
apparatus ever set up; it demands a sure hand at the control. 
Yet more than one city has blithely entrusted this complex 
task to a good mixer or a likely chamber of commerce secre- 
tary or an aggressive promoter—only to pay the price in 
hasty organization and ultimate disaster. The American 
Association for Community Organization has attacked this 
problem of personnel, not only by facilitating the apprentice- 
ship system of training, but by planning for the coming 
months a special course in which not more than twenty 
qualified men will be taken in hand by instructors who them- 
selves know the principles of sound administration. The 


versity; the teaching will be in the hands of Allen ’ 
of the National Information Bureau, Rowland Hayne: 
Raymond Clapp of Cleveland, Elwood Street of St. _ 
and William J. Norton of Detroit. Social finance’ anil 
conduct of the joint campaign, the collective plannir 
community social work, joint budget making and coi 
the internal administration of a welfare federation, | 
methods of education and publicity, will be the sul 
covered. Detailed information may be had from 
National Information Bureau, 1 Madison Ave., New } 
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N excellent beginning in Hubert Work’s administr, 

of the Department of the Interior was recorde 
The Survey for May 15. The conciliatory attitude whic 
showed in the matter of the national forests also appea| 
his first action on that troublesome child of his famil 
bureaus, the Indian Bureau. In the list of a hundred o} 
foremost friends and advocates of the American In 
invited by the secretary to form an advisory council tc 
Department of the Interior, we discover the names of 
and women who have been outspoken in criticising som) 
its actions in the past. ‘‘ For many years,” he says it 
letter of invitation, “‘ the government has been charged t 
mittently with having no policy, or with exploiting 
Indian, or with acquiescing. in his extinction, or with | 
mitting the dissipation of his wealth.” ‘The formation | 
administration of Indian policy “must be modified 
respects details from time to time to meet change in 
tions, and we can at least approach the problems inyol| 
with an open mind, ready to meet new situations and | 
duties as they arise:’ It is to be hoped that the advi 
council will prove as competent in constructive helpful 
to the department as some of its members have proved h 
erto in exposing defects in its policy and methods. 
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66 PPEAL letters don’t get read” is the wailing ref 
from financial secretaries everywhere. One r 

is that the mails are too full of competitors. By way of | 
ample, we find in our heap of letters this morning a mo¢ 
envelope with two printed enclosures. One is headed “ Pl 

for Moving Picture Films of the Bible Life of Christ, ‘ Je 
of Nazareth.’” ‘“‘ The project of filming the bible life 
Jesus,” the circular continues, “ from his romantic and spi: 
ual birth’ to his Tragic crucifixion on the cross 
two thieves and his superb resurrection from the grave 
announced by Maratime Co. of Boston, Mass., U. S. S 
scriptions, ‘Donations and Investments are requested for t 
purpose. . . . The Christ-film is considered to be 
greatest and grandest moving picture project of the ag 
perts believe it will be a sensational ° Money Maker’ 
vestors fortunate enough to ‘ Get-in-on-the-ground- 
before ‘the gates are closed.’ . . . The financia 
personal support of all parties interested in these fil 
requested and both small and large contributions are d 
. . . This is both a religious duty and we believe 
investment.” The second enclosure, also from the M 
Company, begins thus: “ Dog, Cat, Poultry, Rabbit, Pig 
etc. Association Club Movement: Bids for Shares 
Stock in Animals considered as part or full Pay 
What chance has the next letter after these? 
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ic, private or: pacha Fechael below the eighth 
Robert T. Meyer, teacher in a parochial school, was 
victed of violating this law. The supreme court of the 
e affirmed the conviction. But the Supreme Court of the 
States has just declared the law under which the 
on was obtained to be unconstitutional. ‘The deci- 
is based on the Fourteenth Amendment: “ No state 
ull deprive any person of life, liberty or property without 
process of law.” The majority opinion, by Justice Mc- 
1olds, says: 
Vh: le this court. has not attempted to define with exactness 
liberty thus guaranteed. . . . without doubt it denotes 
merely freedom from bodily restraints but also the right of 
individual to contract, to engage in any one of the common 
pations of life, to acquire useful knowledge, to worship God 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience, to marry, estab- 
home and bring up children and, in general, to enjoy those 
eges long recognized by common law as essential to the 
xly pursuit and happiness of the free man. 
he question at issue was not so much the desirability or 
rability of German as a subject of study in the schools. 
dentally, that question was settled, of course, and a 
; of stupid, wartime legislation was wiped off the books. 
ee right of the teacher to teach (the right of the Ger- 
n teacher to teach German) is an economic right guaran- 
‘to the individual by the Fourteenth Amendment and not 
infringed without due process of law—which in this 
‘would probably mean a further amending of the con- 
tion. Hence, the decision really rests back upon the 
1 political and economic tenet in the faith of the present 
t, that the right of the freedom of contract is never to be 
tly infringed. 
he Nebraska defendant is not to be estopped from mak- 
his living in the one way open to him, teaching German. 
milar efforts of twenty other states to take their means 
elihood away from teachers are included in this decree 
onstitutionality. So, the very same reasoning that in- 
that Willie Lyons should be permitted to work at 
age she could freely exact from her employer, comes 
» permit Robert T. Meyer to teach German to any one 
braska, or elsewhere, who will employ him. As was 
have been expected, Justice Holmes dissented. He 
ght that issues more important than that of the freedom 
ontract were involved. He thought the state might 
be left free to make sure that all children should be 
English in the elementary years, even though some 
ners should be left without employment. 


In the Yosemite 


s had already gathered in the arsseuite Valley for 
re See May 22-26. Meetings were held in 


perpen its pep ieciation. 
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To the regular sections on de- . 
linquency, education, recreation, family and. child welfare, 
health, and industrial problems, was added another: organi- 
zation and administration. Community chest. organization 
problems were fully discussed. One session was given to 
the problems of the normal girl. Special attention was 
paid to school attendance and vocational training of Indian, 
Mexican and Negro children. Discussion was _ spirited, 
often spilling over from the morning sessions into adjourned 
meetings in the afternoon. 

Besides the 460 registered California delegates, twenty- 
one came overland by motor from Oregon, and. joined in 
preliminary steps toward the organization of a Pacific Coast 
Conference. A committee on plan of organization was ap- 
pointed and Oregon and Washington were invited to assume 
part of the salary of the permanent secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Conference, as a step toward setting up a joint ad- 
ministration. It is proposed that separate state conferences 
and the entire coast group meet in alternate years, the first 
joint session to be held in 1924 or 1925. Both coast and 
state meetings are to be held at times when eastern speakers 
can be present. 

Norman Martin of Los Angeles was elected president; 
Mrs. M. C. Sloss of San Francisco, vice-president. 


‘Working Wives 

HOULD a married woman work? The question is so 

often asked with entire seriousness, and so often pre- 
cipitates heated controversy, that its absurdity is forgotten. 
Married women, of course, have always worked. ‘They 
have shared in the support of the family through their labor, 
if not through their wages. If smaller families and com- 
mercial agencies which will assume—for a price—many of 
the functions usually grouped together as housework have 
made it possible for wives and mothers to become wage- 
earners, the new question is not, Shall wives work? but, 
Where shall wives work? 

Between 1910 and 1920 the increase of women in industry 
was 7 per cent. But the increase of married women in indus- 
try was’ 41 per cent. Increasingly wives are working for 
wages rather than without them. The problem has come 
officially to the attention of a group of banking executives 
in New York, who declare that they will employ only single 
women or widows, because they “get the most efficient 
service from women whose work is prompted by the urge 
of necessity,” and that “women who have husbands to sup- 
port them are too independent and hard. to manage.” It is 
of course a debatable question whether the wives of bank 
clerks are any less under the urge of necessity than 
their husbands. But it is a fact, and a pertinent one, that a 
married woman who has been trained to hold a job has a 
certain amount of free choice which affects her attitude 
toward her office task. Home and the office are always 
potential competitors. If the job becomes intolerable she 
can fall back on the home—a poor thing, perhaps, but her 
own—and take on the duties of dressmaker, cook, laundress, 
nurse and what-not imposed on the wife by the average 
budget of the family which depends on one wage-earner. 
When the nerve-racking detail and the isolation of home 
life prove too much, she may again permit herself the luxury 
of specialization, or fixed hours, or luncheons which she 
herself has not cooked and hats which she herself has not ' 
trimmed, and return to a job. Naturally it upsets the 
employer to watch this kind of a dance from the frying 
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pan into the fire and out again, and he prefers the 
ported ” spinster or widow who must fry willy-nilly. 
- But until we have Robots, it is difficult to see how a stable 
interest in work can be established unless the worker is able 
to choose not between evils, but between desirable goods. 
This will not be the case until homemaking can be carried 
on under decent professional standards with an adequate 
income (whether that be earned entirely by the husband, 
or be supplemented by some sort of state allowance for the 
task of bringing up children) and until some allowance be 
made, in the routine of factory and office work which is open 
to the ordinary woman, for the initiative and responsibility 
which still exist in such overwhelming degree in the home. 
One fear of the bankers is this: ‘A working wife often 
deadens ambition in a man. If he knows his wife is earn- 
ing money just as he earns it, it encourages him to laziness. 
. . . Her husband becomes a parasite, without stamina or self- 
respect.” Is this a fair picture of the American husband? 
Have the domestic tyrant and the upstanding hero of weekly 
fiction alike followed the trail of the dodo? And, in any 
case, is the parasitic husband more to be dreaded than the 
parasitic wife, if we must assume that one spouse will become 
a parasite when the other can earn enough for two? ‘The 
common sense answer is that he rarely does. The eugenist 
might offer, as alternative, to marry potential parasites to one 
another so that they may perish through their own help- 
lessness and cause the breed to become extinct. 


Steel and Scripture 


NE day last week brought three disconnected bits of 
evidence to The Survey office which, if they are not 
disconcerting, at any rate open up an interesting question: 
Is there a movement on foot in America to use formal 
religion for the purpose of maintaining the existing economic 
status? A visitor from the West gave it as his opinion that 
large business interests are supporting and encouraging the 
fundamentalist movement within the churches because it 
turns its back to, and even denounces at times, movements 
for social reform. A little later, in a discussion on Mexico, 


an authority on the history and condition of that country. 


declared that those who speak of a succession of revolutions 
in Mexico during the nineteenth century are mistaken; that 
in fact there has been only one long-continued revolution of 
the people against the oppression of landlordism and the 
church, a revolution now entering what seems its final stage. 
The evening paper brought Judge Gary’s report embalming 
the twelve-hour day in the steel industry and his accom- 
panying address, in which he prescribed the Bible as an 
antidote to economic and political controversy. Now comes 
the announcement of a new body, called the National 
Church Attendance Movement, with a budget of $200,000 
for expenditure on propaganda in the present year, to interest 
American business men, and especially industrial employes, 
in church attendance.. A circular letter states that “people 
who go to church seldom commit crimes against society or 
engage in Bolshevik activities”; and pictures the church as 
the “‘ protectorate for American industrial enterprises.” 

The new body might well take a leaf out of the Steel 
Corporation’s publicity service. The judge’s leanings may 
or may not be with the fundamentalists, but his overtures 
toward the small town minister are perennial. 
county seat, west or east or south, and talk with men of the 
cloth who may be supposed to mold local public opinion, 
and they will tell you of the receipt of neat pamphlets from 
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What better foil to a mor 

twelve-hour shift than a homily on the worth of hat wri 
from a great business Bae 


To the "Colonies 


BRITISH visitor the other day described, with humoj 

"ous exaggeration, a recent meeting of “ best minds’ 
in London to consider means of meeting the unemploymen 
situation. A prominent financier, invited to give exper 
advice, hummed and hawed for a long time, trying not t 
commit himself on questions directly put to him, and finally 
after making sure that nothing he was going to say woul 


-be published, blurted out that in his opinion there was na 


remedy except reducing the population of the British Isley 
by some ten million people. He did not, apparently, indi 
cate how this measure of economic sanitation was to 
brought about; but there are indications that he is not alon 
in the view he expressed. 
All sorts of schemes for aiding emigration are being dis 
cussed. A scheme recently inaugurated by the British Min! 
istry of Labor for aiding the emigration to Australia oa 
boys between fourteen and eighteen years of age bears 4 
curious resemblance to ideas in vogue when Malthusianisn 
was at its height. Under this scheme, applicants who pre 
sent themselves at a labor exchange are examined an¢ 
approved by the local Juvenile Employment Committee anc 
then sent to the Australian authorities in London for a finz 
o.k. It is intended for the present to send about five hun 
dred boys a month to be settled mainly in Queensland. One 
third of the passage money is to be paid for by the British 
one-third by the Australian government, and the remaining 
third by the boys themselves. “They will be apprenticed 
employers under the guardianship and general supervision o 
the State Commissioner of Crown Lands and Immigration} 
who will collect about two-thirds of their wages for a func 
from which payments will be made for clothing and oth 
necessities and to repay the passage money, the remainde? 
to be paid back at the end of the apprenticeship term. Those 
who qualify as likely to succeed in farming, in addition te 
their own compulsory savings, will receive loans from the 
state, up to £1,000, to establish them on farms of their own 
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Statistical Specteys 


E ghosts are wont to flee the light, a number of specter 
which are constantly lurking in public places at the beck 
and call of prejudice should be laid by Census Monograph if, 
recently off the presses. William $. Rossiter, who interprets 
the changes in American population between 1910 and 1920, 
finds, for example, that in 1920 there were about 173,00 
Japanese and Chinese in the United States. They had 
increased by 29,000 since 1910. But in that same d 
the number of native whites increased by 7,250,000, 0 
hundred and fifty-fold. Where is the yellow peril? 

Similarly, the Negroes, who composed one-fifth of 
population at the time of the first census in 1790, now 
stitute only a tenth. Banish the rising tide of color! — 

The net increase in the foreign-born population ps 
decade was 367,209. Contrasted with the addi 


them of native parentage) this should cause little 1 
melting pot. ; 


of the former, serious decreases 
gain, and result in a slight loss for 
le country. But the best conclusions to be drawn 
the last census show that there are about 48,000,000 
in the United States who are descendants of the 
000 enumerated in 1790, without admixture of immi- 
blood, and that the native white stock of the whole 
is increasing at the very normal rate of 11 or 12 per 
decade, substantially the same increase as among the 
populations of England and Scotland. Between 1910 
1920 no less than 55 of the 68 cities of more than 100,000 
ation in 1920, among them New York, Chicago and 
elphia, showed an increase in the proportion of native 
of native parentage. 

th some of the ghosts out of the ‘way there is an oppor- 
to look more closely at some of the specific points 
population problems are acute. No one would gainsay 
painful questions of racial adjustment which must arise 
e ancient whaling port of New Bedford or in Fall River, 
ch of which less than one-fifth of the inhabitants now 
claim native parentage. New York has a problem of 
her sort. By a kind of mockery that city of asphalted 
yons has become the city of childhood and youth, out- 
ping in this respect all the other large cities of the 


e show, for example, that in Bronx borough there are 
) boys of less than twenty to each 1,000 males of native 
entage, 603 to each 1,000 of formed parentage, and 575 
cach 1,000 of mixed parentage. The statistics for girls 
Peubstan tially the same. The urban population of the 
ole country shows only 358 boys and girls under twenty 
each 1,000 of population; the rural districts show 459 
the same population. 
No mere numbers, however, can picture the problem 
ich rises hydra-headed out of overcrowded and double- 
ion schools, of street accidents, of overflowing tenements 
| Soaring rents, of the constant stream of boys and girls 
ase efforts to find adventure and variety bring them 
ner or later through the juvenile courts. The solution 
st be as varied as the facets of the problem : there is no 
zle way to provide the spacious opportunities which are 
ntial to the physical and psychical development of those 
zens of New York who are most in need of health, edu- 
on and recreation and least able to wrest these good 
abe for themselves out of the city’s huddled life. 


california Marches Backward 


é 


HEi issue in California, where the public utility corpora- 
tions and the governor have been ranged squarely 


inst the welfare boards and social workers of the state, 


gp decided. ‘The corporations win. 

e Survey for April 15 was summarized the des- 
at natu in which the California state agencies for 
and foro tea were Seti by the shataina s “ econ- 


y F ssetficed so et tite ae corporations, which 
state taxes, nek save money. After a stubborn 
hich a ee 


try. Tabulations by the New York 1920 Census Com- 
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The California donee when Richardson was 
elected—gives the governor power not only to frame the 
budget for consideration but to veto individual items in the 
budget as it comes from the legislature, and it requires a 
two-thirds vote to override the veto. Such a vote could not 
be mustered, and the budget issue is therefore closed’for the 
two-year period until the legislature meets again. 

How bitter the contest was may be judged from the fate 
of the Sonoma Home for Delinquent Women, established in 
1921 under Governor Stephens. Californians considered it 
the first really constructive agency in the state for dealing 
with prostitution. Its first two years had been generously 
financed by an appropriation of $365,500. Governor Rich- 
ardson’s budget estimate allowed the Sonoma Home $42,970 
—a reduction of nearly 90 per cent. The women’s clubs 
concentrated their efforts on saving the institution, and the 
legislature raised the allowance to $80,000. Meanwhile 


the main building burned down, and the governor vetoed 


the increase and cut down his own estimate to a beggarly 
$4,000, on the ground that without this building the home 
could get along with a much smaller operating expense! The 
press was not slow in suggesting that more fires might help 
the governor to economize in other directions. Both houses 
of the legislature then passed a separate appropriation bill 
giving the home $80,000, which would have permitted it to 
replace the lost building. This also the governor killed. 
The $4,000 just pays the salary of the present medical 
director and nothing else; the Sonoma Home is to all intents 
and purposes wiped out. 

In the course of the budget fight the governor abruptly 
dismissed Paul Scharrenberg from membership on the Com- 
mission of Immigration and Housing—an act which sheds 
significant light on the forces at work in this debacle of 
California’s most promising hopes. Mr. Scharrenberg, sec- 
retary of the state Federation of Labor, had served the com- 
mission, like all its members, without pay; his record, accord- 
ing to the Sacramento Bee, had been ‘“‘an honor to him- 
self and a credit to California.” The governor’s announced 
reason for retiring him was that he had been “ using his posi- 
tion as a state official to influence legislation, ” referring spe- 
cifically to Mr. Scharrenberg’s efforts in behalf of a housing 
bill in which the whole commission was vitally interested. 
Simon J. Lubin, Sacramento merchant, the president of the 
commission, promptly issued a ringing statement in which he 
reminded the governor that he, too, had been lobbying— 
and at the governor’s express and repeated request—for the 
same bill. “In the name of consistency, and fair play,” he 
concluded, “let me call upon you either to restore Scharren- 
berg to the commission, or to remove me.” ‘The governor 
has ignored the challenge; his bias is apparent. 

Not content with crippling most of the state’s welfare 
agencies, the governor secured from the legislature a new 
law (the Bromley Act) giving him power to dismiss, sum- 
marily and without charges, the incumbent of any state office 


not specifically created by the state constitution. It is freely — 


predicted that this power—if the voters of California permit 
—will be used against Will C. Wood, state superintendent 
of schools and a leader in the fight against the governor’s 
budget. He is persona non grata with the Better America 
Federation and the corporations—the top dogs in California 
today. California voters have two weapons in reserve, how- 
ever—the referendum and the recall. Efforts to employ at 
least one of these weapons, and possibly both, may be antici- 
pated before the question of final control in California is 
settled, 


AN it be that Judge Gary and his associates in the 

American Iron and Steel Institute have’ no desire 

to be taken seriously by the public? Have they no 

appeal but one of helplessness in the face of a prob- 

lem that has been faced resolutely and effectively everywhere 

in the civilized world except in the United States? “These 

are questions that arise inevitably 

as one reads the report of the spe- 

cial committee of the American 

Iron and Steel Institute on the 

Proposed Total Elimination of 

the Twelve-Hour Day, which 

was presented by Judge Gary, 

chairman of the committee, at the 

annual meeting of the institute 

on May 25.. More than ordinary 

care in preparation and support- 

ing data in abundance might rea- 

sonably be expected in a report 

that comes as a direct result of 

general public condemnation of 

the twelve-hour policy of the'steel 

companies and from a committee 

‘that owes its origin to a direct 

request of the President of the 

United States: But what does 

the report reveal? No support- 

_ ing data of any sort, no evidence 

o ' of any real investigation of the 

facts, but three pages of type- 

writing expressing the inability of the steel companies to do 

anything about the twelve-hour day; a report having all the 

earmarks of the process comms characterized as “ dic- 

tated but not read.” 

The report contains four major contentions. 

in essence as follows: : 


These are 


The twelve-hour day is not injurious to the workers. 

The men prefer to work twelve hours. 

Introduction of the eight-hour day would increase the cost of 
production 15 per cent. 

The present shortage in labor makes such a change impossible. 


It would be easy enough to refute these statements. They 


tation. ‘The first is contrary to what is suggested by the 
common sense of mankind. If that is not enough it is 
refuted by the records of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion itself. In 1912 a report was made to the stockholders 
of the corporation by a committee that did make an investi- 
gation, a report that was adopted and made a part of the 
corporation policy. “ We are of the opinion,” said this 
committee, of which Stuyvesant Fish was chairman, “ that 
a twelve-hour day of labor, followed continuously by any 


a decreasing of the efficiency and a lessening of the vigor and 
virility of such men. . . . When it is remembered that the 
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Ly 
Drawn by Rollin Kirby for the New York World 
“The men prefer the longer hours”—Judge Gary 


need hardly more than be stated to carry their own refu- — 


group of men for any considerable number of years, means’ 


A Confession of Helplessness 
The Twelve-Hour Day and the Iron and Steel Institute | 


By John A. Fitch 


twelve hours a day to the man in the mills means appre 
mately thirteen hours away from his home and famil 
not for one day, but for all working-days—it leaves 
scant time for self-improvement, for companionship with 
family, for recreation and leisure.” 

The contention that men prefer to work twelve h 
may be weighed in the light 
the fact that in 1919 more t 
300,000 steel workers went 
strike, and remained out for 
eral months, demanding as <« 
of their two principal objecti 
the abandonment of the twel 
hour day. ‘The committee see 
to have forgotten that. It see 
also to have forgotten that, : 
tendency of industry in genera 
toward the eight-hour day < 
that this tendency is due to - 
insistent demand of the work 
themselves. Are we to supp 
that steel workers alone have 
desire for recreation and soc 
pleasures and that they find sa 
faction in a working sched 
that takes so large a toll of th 
waking hours that little or 

time is left for these natural < 
necessary activities? 

It is useless to discuss the cl: 
that it will increase the cost of steel manufacture 15 
cent to abolish the twelve-hour day, until we know w 
manner of abolishing it the committee has in mind. On tl 
the report does not convey the slightest inkling. It is st 
cient to note that the experience of the twenty or more 
dependent steel companies—some of them of consideré 
size—that are successfully operating on the three-shift | 
tem seems to indicate that a much smaller additional cos 
if any—is to be anticipated. 

There remains the claim—and this is the only content 
that can possibly be taken seriously—that it will req 
60,000 more men in the industry to make the three-s 
system possible, and that these are not to be found, ‘J 
statement incidentally is the first explicit admission € 
made by the industry as a whole concerning the extent 
the twelve-hour day. It is an admission that at least 120, 
men work on that schedule. But the claim that not eno 
men can now be secured to work twelve hours is a curl 
one to come from the same committee that asserts that 1 
prefer that working schedule. F 

If, however, one is not ready to accept the steel m 
ao that the workers prefer a twelve-hour day, it m 
possible to accept their other statement that there is nov 
shortage of men willing to work on that schedule. One 
agree also with a correspondent of a New York par 


n 
"suppose that the eae of men to come into the indus- 


twelve-hour basis is any proof that they would not 
in if the eight-hour day were introduced ? 

That is the real significance of this report? It appears 
nothing but a confession of helplessness. We can’t get 
f the twelve-hour.day even though impoverished Europe 
got rid of it. It will cost too much, and we haven't 
h men in the United States to make it possible, is the 
of the steel men; not the weaklings of the industry 
, but of the men who are the very head and front of 
eatest steel enterprises in the world. Judge Gary needs 
ke another look at that motto hanging in his office: “‘ It 
be done.” 

ich an interpretation is untenable. ‘This is no cry of 
ess and baffled men. Its significance lies in quite an- 
direction, This report—this superficial trifling with a 
social question—clearly means that the major part of 
teel industry has determined to do nothing in this mat- 
of its own accord. ‘This becomes the more apparent in 
light of previous statements now apparently repudiated. 
sn the Fish committee recommended to the United States 
| Corporation in 1912 the abandonment of the twelve- 
ay, the matter was referred to the Finance Committee 
ich Judge Gary was chairman. This committee re- 
ed in 1913 that the corporation could not change its 
y in this regard until its competitors did so. Now in 
; comes the first unquestioned opportunity to get around 
obstacle. Here was an opportunity for united action. 
only reason assigned for continuing the twelve-hour day 
1 3 was no longer in existence, for the industry, brought 
ther on this question by the President himself, could if 
shed have gone forward as a unit, with the question of 
detition eliminated. But the industry did not do that. 
h the argument of competition gone, it chose another. 
wo years ago Judge Gary issued a statement declaring 
he hoped to get rid of the twelve-hour day in 1921. 
e have already eliminated the twelve-hour day in certain 
rtments,” he said, ‘‘and shall continue our efforts in 
direction, with the hope and expectation of making the 
ination of the twelve-hour day complete during the next 
4 (New York Times, May 4, 1921.) 

ut this hope was not fulfilled. The twelve-hour day 
not eliminated in 1921 when labor was plentiful. Now 
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AY, can I go to camp this summer sure?” The 
eager question was fired at me by a twelve-year- 
old boy who happened out of a tenement hall- 
way as I was waiting on the curb for a chance 

a through traffic on Eighth Avenue. I recognized him 

ne of our last summer’s campers. On the opposite side 

Roe three ane priate, as I was passing a public 


"68 atte Ve > 


P. “ Please, sir, when is Grey 
was her breathless query, and 
again?” Similar questions are in the minds of 
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it is claimed it cannot be eliminated because labor is scarce. 
If it should again become plentiful, the report concludes, 
“the members of this committee would favor entirely abol- 
ishing the twelve-hour day provided the purchasing public 
would be satisfied with selling prices that justified it, and 
provided further that the employes would consent and that 
industry generally, including the farmers, would approve.” 


- Here are conditions enough, but through the maze of them 


it is clearly evident that the steel industry as a whole in- 
tends to stand pat on the twelve-hour day. When labor is 
scarce it can’t be done. When labor is plentiful, industry 
generally “ including the farmers ”’ will have to be consulted. 
And since a plentiful labor supply means that business in 
general is poor, it is probable that the answer will be “ we 
can’t afford the eight-hour day now. Wait until prosperity 
returns.” ‘Then labor is scarce, and we begin over again. 

Of course, there will be difficulties about introducing the 
eight-hour day in the steel industry. It is too large a prop- 
osition to be done in a moment, and no sane person expects 
it to be. But a beginning can be made at any time. A sin- 
cere desire to make progress would involve the drawing up 
of a plan for effecting the change, taking months, perhaps 
years, for its final adoption. The writer suggested this to a 
high official of one of our largest steel companies a year or 
two ago. He objected on the ground that those who had 
to wait, seeing fellow employes getting the eight-hour day, 
would become dissatisfied and make trouble—an interesting 
enough commentary on the claim that the workers prefer 
the longer hours! 

There never was so favorable an opportunity for the steel 
industry to rid itself of a great evil as the one which they 
have just permitted to escape. “That the opportunity has 
escaped can hardly be doubted, even though the committee 
states that it is not making “ what it would designate a final 
report.’ This is a statement of more than doubtful value 
since all of their previous adverse decisions on this question 
have also been tentative. As before, final action is reserved 
for the future. What the report makes clear therefore is 
that the burden of bringing the steel industry in line with 
standards of world-wide acceptation and up to the level of 
European nations rests solely upon the public and upon labor. 
The public can perform its duty only through the medium 
of law, labor only through another strike. If the public does 
not desire the latter alternative, its logical course would seem 
to be a movement in every state in behalf of legislation re- 
quiring three shifts for the continuous industries. 


: Free Air 


’ By William H. Matthews 


weeks or more last year at camps, on farms or by the sea- 
shore. 

The New York Children’s Welfare Federation recently 
invited all social workers interested in summer outing work 
for children to meet for conference in the Assembly Hall 
of the Academy of Medicine. ‘There was hardly a vacant 
seat. In the course of the discussion of “ Fresh Air Out- 
ings as a Factor in Child Care” considerable difference of 
opinion was brought out as to the value of the work as it 
is at present carried on. From the medical point of view, 
particularly, the questions were raised: What is the worth 
of country outing work? What is its real objective? Is-it 


tant in answering these questions. 


' try for a couple of weeks necessitated 


being done in the wisest way? Is there too much of the 
sentimental in it and too little of the scientific? Would it 
not be better to take fewer children for a longer time, mak- 


to determine those most in need of the vacation from the 
physical viewpoint? Should not the length of the stay be 
indeterminate, according to the ascertained needs of the 
child? Have we any data to show whether this or that kind 
of camp produces the best results? 

Lay workers addressing the meeting later were not hesi- 
Some of them told the 
doctors rather bluntly that their trouble was in not know- 
ing just what was meant by summer outings, that in placing 
so much emphasis on the purely physical and medical aspects 
they were ignoring the recreational, what one might call the 
“pure joy’ element of these cooped-up tenement children’s 
adventures in the country. As Mr. Conly of the Tribune 
Fresh Air Fund. expressed it, speaking for the youngster 
whose vision of the United States has been limited to a 
crowded tenement street and a rear court, ‘“‘he learns for 
the first time that it is ‘a grand and glorious country’ after 
all. ” 

Naturally there were others quick to ask the doctors just 
how and where they might hope to have the thousands of 
prospective “‘ fresh air kids” given this thorough medical ex- 
amination when there were not sufficient clinic facilities in 
some parts of the city to give proper care to the actually 
sick; whether, in this day of preventive health work, it was 
not worth while to think of summer outing work from that 
angle; whether perhaps the compara- 
tively good health of New York chil- 
dren had not in part been made pos- 
sible by these outings in successive 
summers? It was evident, too, that 
there were those who did not think 
that sending a youngster to the coun- 
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fitting him too tightly into a case 
record jacket. 

Underneath these surface differ- 
ences, however, ran a general agree- 
ment that the summer camps offer ex- 
cellent opportunity for educational 
health work with children. And there 
is no doubt that every one would ad- 
mit the wisdom of keeping some chil- 
dren in the country for more than two 
weeks, particularly those with predis- 
position to tuberculosis, those suffer- 
ing badly from malnutrition, cardiacs, 
etc. Nor would there be a difference 


"Geel THAT WAS 
A. Swett Time 
1 HAD WW THE 

ovtTrDOORS' LAST 
Year” 


of opinion as to the wisdom of 


having such children under constant medical observation, 
with all that involves as to supervision of play, diet, rest 
periods and so on. That this is not generally done will, I 
think, be admitted. The best answer to the problem would 
be to establish camps especially for such children; it is an 
obvious lack in the country outing program at present, and 
I do not see how any health center working intensively with 
a large number of children, or any organization looking 
after children in tuberculous families, can leave it out. The 
question of whether such organizations should conduct their 
own camps or should cooperate with the agencies already 
doing the work, is one that they must decide for themselves. 

But to limit to two hundred boys or girls for all summer a 


ing the selection only after a thorough medical examination | 
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WHEN A FELLER NEEDS A FRIEND 
A cartoon by Briggs published in the New York 
Tribune to stimulate contributions tothe Tribune 
Fresh Air Fund, which during the last forty-five 
years has given country vacations to nearly four 
hundred thousand tenement children 


‘camp that is now givi 


girls each two weeks of 
well, I find myself thi 
died who would be left behind! And this not because d 
a sentimentalist. I believe most social workers’ organ 
tions, and some others, assure their workers two or m 
weeks’ vacation in the summer. ‘They look on it as a } 
ventive measure, health insurance. ‘The worker’s phys 


rring, happy life in the countr 


condition at the time does not enter info the question. 


The same argument may be advanced for a good par 
the country outing work now carried on by fresh air org 
izations. I have had occasion during the last twenty y 
to see thousands of tenement children and their mothers 
“‘trooping off,” as Jacob Riis said, to the country or the’ 
shore. ‘Many of them, particularly the mothers, loo 
sadly in need of rest and recuperation; no very minute m 
cal examination was necessary to determine that, though s 
an examination would probably have shown them suffe: 
from ailments that called for more than just two weeks’ 
and fresh air. The boys and girls have been of all kir 
skinny, thin, medium, and a rare few fat. I have wate 
them at the camps, resting, romping, rollicking. I have s 
many weight charts, showing in the large majority of c 
a gain of two to five pounds. But I have seen much n 
than that: a new light in the eyes, a hardening and glister 
of muscles, a new ring in the voice, a new spring in the 
—things harder to tabulate on statistical cards. 

I have heard mother after mother say in the drear wit 
months, in homes where good-sized families were hudc 

in two or three small rooms, “Tor 
- always talking about what he did 
at camp,” or “ Alice keeps going ¢ 
the good times she had in the cour 
last summer.” I have seen group: 
these boys and girls get togethe: 
Christmas time for a sort of reun 
watched the laughter come back i 
their eyes and heard their cheers 
some one recalled the incidents of 
summer. Knowing that the we 
spent in the country can be made 
mean so much more to them t 
mere physical improvement, th 
minds and hearts may be stored v 
joyous, wholesome memories, pos 
sions that can never be taken awa’ 
can but plead for the eight hune 
along with the two hundred. 
Whether or: not these weeks 

the country minister to that t 
‘ity of body, mind and spirit ° 

depend in large part on the k 
of people in charge of the camps — an_ all-import 
subject hardly touched upon during the recent — 
cussion. It is not enough merely to turn children k 
in the country, to see that they get three meals a day, 1 
they do not drown in their eagerness te swim, that they 
to bed at a certain hour. 4 

Leadership in these camps is hard work—joyous work 
one who has aptitude for it, but hard. It calls for the b 
men and women who love and understand boys and gi 
who know how to enter into their lives, to be their frien 
men and women of self-control and mature ioe t 
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OUR thousand one hundred and eighty-seven dele- 
gates celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
National Conference of Social Work last month at 
‘Washington. They met at the national capital. 


the best of himself, not for half a 
to be sure, but for a full third, to the preventive 
t They listened to speakers in- 


‘court, the nee the health center (hospital, lune labora- 

what you will—for the institutions themselves are 
g). They elected as: president for the succeeding 
race Abbott, cure of the federal alana s Boreau 


1 who have ae with them their age-old kit of 
man concerns. They did this, as Miss Abbott said in 
pting the post and as W. J. Norton of Detroit had said 
7ithdrawing in her favor, to register the stake of the 
erence in the government. In these and other ways, the 
~centennial rounded out our conception of social work as 
ce in the life of the country. Naturally enough there was 
tinctly national temper to the celebration. There was 
besides. 
For the conference met just five years after hp turning 
t in the last great campaigns of the world war. ‘The 
ming session was addressed by the Secretary of State who 
Se, as he termed it, for the “ department of peace,” ac- 
pring a “disarmament of thought” at the Washington 
Conference and maintaining that the hope of the world 
‘in those “ quiet humane efforts by which hana come 
nderstand and trust each other.” 
e meetings were presided over by the bhiek of the 
vil Affairs Division of the Red Cross Commission to 
e which in 1918 brought American help to the most 
‘d on people in Europe six months in advance of the 
The delegates applauded the world’s organizer-in- 
fin salvaging wreckage of war, revolution and famine. 
oover reviewed such work of relief and reconstruc- 
n as had never before been known, work much of it car- 
regardless of national boundaries and racial animosi- 
tk made possible by the unstinted resources of Amer- 
nd our genius for organized help. 
The conference invited spokesmen for social work in Eng- 
‘rance, Belgium and Germany. The delegates wel- 
representatives from a score of other countries. 
listened at one of the ‘by-meetings to pleas for 
; “participation in the World Court, America’s en- 
o the League of. Se to reports on the work 


ect t the combat of e 
oa raf ep i tion a women and children 


an 


the Social Workers 
By Paul U. Kellogg 


and the promotion of labor standards. They elected to the 
presidency for 1924 a federal official who represented the 
United States in one of these League conferences. ‘They 
acted affirmatively on the suggestion of an international con- 
ference of social work, They chose Toronto as the meeting 
place of the National Conference next year. So doing, they 
may be said to have recognized, perhaps unconsciously, the 
silent but most prescient institution in the social fabric of 
the western hemisphere, mayhap of the globe—namely, the 
unguarded boundary that without fort or fleet stretches for 
3,000 miles from the Atlantic to the Pacific, between Can- 
ada and the United States—through which men’s energies 
have been released in this new world of ours from the huge 
military establishments and armed frontiers, the dreads and 
alliances of the older continents. 

In the words of our corrupting vernacular, therefore, the 
conference was the ‘spittin’ image” of what René Sand, 
secretary of the League of Red Cross Societies, said when 
he upheld international co-operation not as an alternative to 
national development, but as a sequence to it. 


UT such a twelve-league canvas is at once too broad and 

too narrow to put in perspective such a very human gath- 
ing as this semi-centennial of the social workers. The 
oncoming Shriners’ convention with its sixty thousand fezzes 
overlapping sixty thousand low-brows, which was to swamp 
Washington the next fortnight, was a healthy corrective. 
As toads and puddles go, our social worker meetings are 
small fry, regardless of jewels in high foreheads. More- 
ever, the temptation is always to simplify the report of a 
national gathering—overdoing it and underdoing it as a 
consequence. One year The Survey asked some twenty 
people to interpret the various sections and kindred groups 
of the National Conference of Social Work. As I recall it 
seventeen out of the twenty began, each of them, with the 
sentence that the keynote of the session under review was 
thus and so. An inveterate habit, among social workers, this 
patter of stricken keynotes. The thuses and the so’s were 
entirely inconsistent and tallied up what the writers brought 
to the meetings quite as much as what the speakers said. 
The one thing clear was that this was a meeting too varied, 
too spontaneous, too organic to be slid onto any key-ring of 
formula. Here was no single clarion call from bursting 
cheeks. An optimistic xylophone or an anvil chorus as you 
chose. ‘The explanation is fairly easy to find. ‘This is an 
expanding conference of workers rather than of protagonists 
or theorists—of *ers rather than “ists. The secret will out 
if you but run over in your mind the various professional 
propaganda, scientific and vocational integers in the body 
politic, and single out the doctors, lawyers, farmers, builders, 
engineers from the physicists, socialists, classicists, econo- 
mists; the inveterately active from the erstwhile theoretic 
types. 
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In 1873 there was an informal meeting in Milwaukee of 
the state boards of charities of Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Michigan. They met again the following year in New York 
as a section of the American Social Science Association. It 
is from this section meeting that the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction and its successor, the National 
Conference of Social Work, have reckoned time. Delegates 
were in attendance in 1874 from Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New York and Wisconsin. They were drawn from a 
compact group—the state boards of public charities. 

The speakers listed on the Washington program were 
these: 


A bishop; the secretary of a state charities aid association; the 
secretary of state; two dispensary workers; two directors of 
hospital social service; two presidents of universities; the secre- 
tary of a state board of health; two professors of public health; 
the director of a tuberculosis institute; the vice-president of a 
life insurance company; five executive officers of health demon- 


stration centers; two secretaries of philanthropic foundations; 


three state commissioners of public health; the director of a 
health laboratory; the general director of an international 
health board; the director of public health nursing of the 
American Red Cross; the general director of the national social 
hygiene association; a district director of the United States 


Public Health Service; a superintendent of a visiting nursing 


society; the principal of a Negro industrial institute; a division 


manager of the American Red Cross; the executive secretary 


of a national league concerned with the urban condition of 
Negroes; a member of a commission on inter-racial cooperation; 
a provincial commissioner of health; a statistician; six general 
secretaries or former general secretaries of family welfare 
societies; a professor of industrial hygiene; the director of a 
psychiatric institute; the chairman of the research information 
service of a national research council; the medical director of a 
national committee for mental hygiene; the superintendent of a 
hospital for mental cases; the director of the health section of 
the League of Nations; a priest-economist; the chief and the 
former chief of the federal children’s bureau; the general secre- 
tary of the national consumers’ league; a professor of social 
legislation; three teachers in schools for social work; the em- 
ployment manager of a ribbon mill; the personnel director of a 
department store; an industrial investigator; the senior staff 
officer of a federal bureau of personnel administration; the 
director of a labor bureau; the director of the first community 
survey; a specialist in research; a member of the coal commis- 
sion appointed by the President of the United States; the direc- 
tor of the women’s bureau of the federal department of 
labor; the secretary of the federation of engineering societies; 
the secretary of commerce and head of the American Relief 
Administration; the president of the international union of the 


machinists; the warden of the world’s first social settlement; a 


state commissioner of probation; two judges of juvenile courts; 
the director of the federal hygiene laboratories; the dean of a 
law school; an immigration expert; the secretary of a council 
of social agencies; six directors or former directors of schools 
of social work, here and abroad; the draftsman of the United 
States Senate legislative drafting service; the executive of a 
legal aid society; the investigator of a voluntary defenders’ 
committee; the director of a psychiatric clinic; a district attor- 
ney; a former governor; a professor of a Catholic university; 
the dean of a Protestant divinity school; the director of social 
service of a free synagogue; a member of the national council 
of the Episcopal church; secretaries of denominational social 
service commissions; the secretary of the commission on church 
and social service of the federal council of churches; the secre- 
tary of that council; five headworkers of settlements; the min- 
ister of an institutional church; the general secretary of the 
national playground and recreation association; a director of 
town and country religious surveys; a field worker therein; 
the director of war service of the American Red Cross; the 
director of rural work of a board of home missions; an 
abbé; a Y. W. C. A. worker among the foreign-born; the direc- 
tor of a migration service bureau; two agents or former agents 
of the federal children’s bureau; a member of a state industrial 


board; a representative of the federal board for vocational edu- _ 


cation; a district agent of a charity organization society; the 
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director of the department of child study of a child. rel 
society; two representatives of a state charities aid assoc 
the secretary of a tenement house committee, the executi 
retary of a better housing league, two editors of wé 
magazines; a professor of physical education; the medical < 
of a memorial fund; the director of health education 
national child health association; the commissioner of 4 
department of public welfare; the principal of a school fo 
pled children; the principal of an institute for the blin 
superintendent of a bureau for the deaf and hard of he 
a professor of experimental education; two directors of di 
of special education of a state department of public instxu 
a psychologist of a county psychopathic clinic; the directo 
bureau of children’s guidance, an associate. professor in : 
hygiene; a chief of a city bureau of compulsory educatio 
secretary of the national child labor committee; the direc 
a vocational bureau; a vocational’ guidance teacher; the 
man and the secretary of the national committee on v 
‘teachers; the director of a foundation for child welfar 
director of a visiting teacher department of a city school sj 
the executive secretary-of a society of St. Vincent de Pa 
educational expert of the United States public health se 
a member of the staff of the national social hygiene associ 
the medical director of a high school; the national director 
girl scouts; the director of health education of a tuber 
association; the supervisor of girls’ and women’s activitie 
city school system; the vice-chairman of a committee on s 
of a child welfare bureau; the secretary-general of the | 
of Red Cross societies; a superintendent of schools; the hi 
a nursery school; a philosopher; a professor of educati 
former president of a state conference of social work; 
professors of sociology; two newspaper editors; three ¢ 
of journals of social work; the director of a national infors 
bureau; two executives of a state mace relations commissio 
publicity director of the national tuberculosis associati 
former educational director of the American Red Cros 
assistant secretary of a life insurance company; a profes 
social science; three secretaries of community funds; a 
visor of the national federation of settlements; a public 
tions counselor; a governor. 


This roster is not inclusive. If the delegates them: 
were tallied, the differentiations of tasks and titles 1 
run through several pages. Nor does the roster in 
some of the outstanding contributors to that mountin; 
of social activity of which the semi-centennial was a 
mark—Johnson and Butler, for example, among the 
board executives, Hart and Lee among the conservatc 
childhood, Devine and Richmond and Bicknell amon 
creative organizers of charity, Addams and Wald, 
khovitch and McDowell among neighborhood wo 
Lindsey and Mack among the juvenile court ju 
such labor leaders as Gompers and Hillman, such 
yers as Brandeis and Walsh, such physicians as ( 
Mayo and Welsh, such religious leaders as Adler, 
Connell, Hanna, Holmes and Wise, such economis 
Seager and Commons, such business executives as Den 
and Howard, such city builders as Fisher and Olmst 

But take the roster as it stands, and run your | 
through the vocations which were extant in 1874. All 
there are no more than twenty, many of them reaching 
to the middle ages, half of them at least for a century. 
check off those that had come into being by ’84, by ’9 


_’g9, and the intrinsic youthfulness of this vocational fc 


tion will stand out. The meeting in Washington at 
reveals itself as an expression of the expanding servic 
the last twenty-five years rather than of fifty years. 


XAMINE the list again, and it will be seen that» 
the majority of the speakers would class themsely 
social workers, there were many others who might as a 
priately have addressed meetings of other professions 
other public bodies, even of the Shriners. Yet the 


that this ance fndebted to ae Sanborn of 
chusetts, friend of Emerson and John Brown, for its 


-d with ifioisaave machinery; they were to fight 
and wordy battles over the relative merits of state 
rds of charities and state boards of control. But their 
business was with human beings, with delinquents, 
es, dependents, which were but the trade names for 
, women and children. No resource or recourse of the 
and arts or businesses of life which could ameliorate 
‘lot was foreign to this trade of custody and care. 
er the charity organization pioneers, with their insistence 
e families from which these charges came, stretching 
imagination of the founders to comprehend the poverty 
disease and ignorance back of the broken homes and 
ig going those movements for prevention, such as tene- 
q house reform and the combat of tuberculosis, which 
. characteristic developments at the threshold of the 
century. Enter with a resonant thump at the knocker 
settlement workers, with their call for justice no less 
charity, and with their intimate social insight which 
nged the untoward environment, the grueling economic 
itions encompassing immigrant and wage-earners no 
‘than the poverty stricken, which revealed nascent 
irces untapped in the community life and which con- 
ed to the militant civic movements of the day. 
hereafter, the rise of social and industrial research, the 
ration by scientific methods of deeper causal factors, the 
feys, the setting up of training schools, the institution of 
ndations, of local federations, of national formations in 
f first of special causes such as child-labor legislation 
hen of group needs such as child health; the challenge 
ce it all to old social institutions—to law, to medicine, 
yusiness; the unleashing of new forces in these fields 
mporaneous with the more conscious social movements 
ves; the emergence under it all of self-asserting 
lership in labor and suffrage, in city and countryside, 
and nation. All this until no reach of human experi- 
no fastness of ancient evil or new abuse, no range of 
Lic affairs or economic change, of scientific advance or 
aspiration is beyond the purview of those whose every- 
preoccupation is with human needs and hopes; until we 
ome to recognize that the social problem neither lies 
the poverty line, nor has class boundaries, but con- 
is all of us, and calls for work by all for the common 
. Yet by no means a dilution to the point of incom- 
: ; but rather a sticking to that first last, that first 
yusiness with human beings, that service to the wants 
pirations of men and women and children, that social 


om 7 sufaetsal occasions as the Bi euiaents’ luncheon 
n insight into the inner life of the conference, 
; the pectin sessions _ (overflow meetings became the 
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meaning of it all. As a piece of human engineering it was a 
big job, admirably executed, and at one of the ses- 
sions recognition was paid to W. H. Parker and Frances 
Atkinson, the indefatigable secretaries; to George A. Hast- 
ings, who handled the publicity ; to Ruth Crawford, who had 
salvaged more than one day’s program that had gone on the 
rocks; to Bertha Freeman Hooper, to whom falls the 
task of bringing out the proceedings; and to the hard work- 
ing Washington committees. 

There were many who would have echoed Professor 
Taylor’s observation that the interstices of the conference 
might have been a great success if it were not for the ses- 
sions. The program of the fiftieth meeting was a departure 
from custom. Each day was given over to a single theme, 
thus acquainting the full body of the conference with 
the contributions in each field. The customary procedure will 
be restored next year, but will leave unsolved a grist of 
cumbersome difficulties—section meetings so engrossed with 
papers that discussion is too fragmentary to afford an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate or combat views; general meetings afford- 
ing no opportunity for discussion whatever; meeting places, 
lodging places, eating places, headquarters so scattered that 
it is well-nigh impossible to find people; the negation of 
leisure by the kindred group meetings; huge distances to 
come; high hotel tariffs to pay; and the underlying fact that 
the ordinary American city is not built for a conference of 
four or five thousand people anyway. 

The fiftieth anniversary with all its buoyancy under- 
scored these difficulties. There is Allen ‘T. Burns’ proposal 
for merging kindred groups and sections; Owen R. Love- 
joys in the Journal ‘of Social Forces of regional 
conferences to alternate with the national gathering in order 
to bring the conference within reach of many of the people 
who need it most, and in order to enable those who attend 
to get down to tacks. The need reaches deeper and that is 
to recognize such conferences as great educational institu- 
tions, demanding the dignity and efficiency of suitable 
shelter. We build campuses and college halls for our uni- 
versities, tabernacles for Billy Sunday, stadiums for foot- 
ball. If this semi-centennial of the social workers and its 
difficulties could give impetus to a movement for applying 
city planning to the need of such conferences for suitable 
housing and entertainment it would be worth its travail. 
Why not conference quadrangles, well placed in the North, 
East, South, West, and in the mid-regions between, which 
could give aid and comfort successively to the great gather- 
ings such as this which have become an educational force 
in American life? 

HE conference was continental in more ways than 

membership. A continent, if I am right, has more 
than mass to give it distinction. It has a ribbed backbone of 
mountain. It has watersheds and coastal regions. It has a 
variety of characters rather than one. ‘That is why Martha’s 
Vineyard is a pretty good pocket edition of a continent, 
while Nantucket with its flat dunes is irretrievably an 
island. The National Conference of Social Work refuses, 
continent like, to wedge into any narrow mold. To a fre- 
quenter from New York, the semi-centennial meeting at 
Washington was a reunion; to a California newcomer it was 
a Chautauqua; to a former settlement worker, at the end 
of five days, an endurance test in listening, the brain immo- 
lating itself. A loyal western state board member lamented 
the dropping off of his confreres and the absence of heads 
of institutions. A vocational counselor, after ten years’ 
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absence, found the gathering more attractive, better dresséd 
and more like “ regular people ”—“ a new generation of col- 
lege graduates taking the places of the old time Lady 
Bountifuls.” There was the sanitarian who acclaimed the 
delegates as a group of people who no longer wore “S. W.” 
like a chip on their shoulders, who had lost something of 
their old self-consciousness and manifested a general fellow- 
ship with the other professions. On health day, he felt, 
they accepted the attempt of the doctors to contribute in 
good faith. There was the Texas social worker who felt 
that the delegates had come great distances and did not have 
the chance to get the concrete help they needed. Contrari- 
wise, the New York editor who remarked rather opportuni- 
ties wasted, the magnificent young people who with notable 
exceptions “were given dry as dust information and 
palaver.” There was the young college woman who 
found here a corrective to the general impression she had 
brought to the conference of the present national psychol- 
ogy—that of a people depressed, less hopeful. Here she found 
four thousand fellow citizens, coming great distances at 
their own expense, spending days and nights at wearing 
meetings “ because they cared that much.’”’ And the impres- 
sion of an Englishman was not different—that of people 
continuously, unappeasingly interested, willing to tear off, 
after a week’s hard grilling, to a kindred group meeting to 
discuss, what?—ethics! Here to him also were four thou- 
sand people, “all more or less instructed, reasonably sincere, 
determined to discuss the way the thing is to be done. The 
older countries could not match such a congregation.” 


OMMENT on the content of the conference similarly 
boxed the compass. The visitor could find mud 
flats—or high hills—to his liking—or to his unliking, accord- 
ing to his bent or point of view. And after all a rocky 
ridge or a rutty ravine are pretty much alike, depending on 
who is upside down. The venting of a fumigating discontent 
may seem perilously like a stink bomb to a fidgety gentle- 
man, while the hoary respectability of a lofty platitude may 
conceal a sucking upland bog. The conference was conti- 
nental in the varieties of climate and elevations it offered to 
all comers. It passes no resolutions, a constitutional inhibi- 
tion which at the end of fifty years it might well lay aside. 
So thought Julia C. Lathrop, as chairman of the’ resolu- 
tions committee, but the procedure held firm. Yet to judge 
by the applause with which the inhibited resolutions, read 
only to be withdrawn, were received at the concluding ses- 
sion, the social workers at their semi-centennial are to be 
counted as calling on men of all faiths to join in an effort 
for abiding peace; as standing for law enforcement (prohi- 
bition included); for steps making possible federal child- 
labor and minimum wage laws; and for amnesty for the 
political prisoners still held in durance five years after the 
armistice, while the embattled nations of Europe long since 
released theirs. 
If there was one criticism more than another that passed 


current in certain sophisticated circles it was that some of 


the principal addresses failed to strike great notes, or »pro- 
phetic ones. The two cabinet members who spoke left their 
listeners rather cold when they seemed to stress gratitude 
as one of the chief springs to make the world go round. 
Perhaps this was a natural lapse in addressing a gathering 
of social workers who may be supposed to be the spiritual 
descendants of the philanthropists. But it mistakes grati- 
‘tude as the aim of generosity, and both for fellowship. 

As applied to the spokesmen for American social work, 


‘the criticism reveals ra’ 


tern, a design, a universe, like the bits of glass in a kali. 


American social v 
theories. No sweeping Ti saaite can successfully cla 
down on it. They would have to crumple up like a pay 
maché cast, reproducing the foldings of its continent: 
formations: Its lofty peaks. must come later, when 
table lands of experience arid hard thinking have given th 
a base. Its method is inductive. Its contribution today 
the cement that holds together the mosaic of countless 
This intuitive gathering of meaning and motive from 
practice of human relations may seem inconsequential 
the mind accustomed to work from broad hypotheses rat}. 
than from handling the practical facts of life and lat 
But we are coming to see that the method is scientific] 
slow, radical if conservative, that it needs carrying furtl} 
and deeper to “ meet the intellectual tension of the ag 
but that it corresponds, as Robinson points out in his Mi 
in the Making, to the revolution in natural sciences whi 
after the school men had spun their webs through the m) 
dle ages, ushered in a new heaven and a new earth, or}. 
men began to count the stars and study ditch water, to ‘ t 
periment with drops of steam and iron filings. So wil 
creative social thought and the social sciences in our dij 
And there were psychologists like Meyer, educators lil 
Dewey and lawyers like Pound at the Washington meeti 
to tell of the revolutionary consequences which have cor 
to those branches of learning from substituting the study 
human beings for the older abstractions. The address whi 
perhaps stretched furthest the imagination of those w 
heard it—Lindeman’s on Social Conflict—threw the empl 
sis from ends to means. 

This does not mean that the contebeeane of ecient 
and philosophers are not welcomed by the social worke; 
Quite the contrary, they lap them up, as they see the fra 
ments which make up their everyday work, become a pz 


genesis. 


doscope, when turned about at the hands of a theorist. Bi 
they do not relinquish their own vantage ground. Thi 
apply the revolutionary principles to their everyday wor|| 
The assimilation of the advances in mental hygiene by soci, 
workers is the most aggressive ferment among them at tl) 
present time. Under such a challenge as that of Dr. Fran}, 
wood Williams at Washington they are like to apply the 
to their own psychological processes as well as to that « 
their clients. But they in turn may be counted on, fro}. 
their practice and experience, to be a corrective and stin} 
ulant, in the future as in the past, to the sources froi} 
which they derive such inspiration. This was broadly illu} 
trated by Porter Lee, who drew upon the experience <j) 
social workers with families and children, no less than upo . 
advances in sex hygiene and psychology, in reexaminin 
courtship, parental authority and sex education, as man} 
fested in that oldest of social institutions, the home, pret 
senting one of the most dignified and challenging addresse 
of the conference and one directed to all reaches of thi 
social order. 
The presidential address was itself a piece of s 
taking rather than a forecast. The note of preven} 
tion has been struck for twenty years past in the conference}, 
proceedings. Here Mr. Folks was appraising its transition} 
from an article of faith to an operating program witl 
measurable accomplishments. In the health field the tall 
can be arithmetical to the delight of the American m d 
as Dr. Biggs’ graphs made clear. It is natural that 
gineers and sanitarians and executives who. are seein 


} 
ch 
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d patient He past year and a dweller in a Co eee 
the writer would temper at least two passages in 
. Folks’ brave showing. A store window in Washing- 
_not half a dozen squares from the conference head- 
irters, exhibited a number of infants like so many mon- 
S$ as part of the money-raising program of the local Crit- 
on Home. This was sufficient commentary on the 
e vast in the realm of child welfare. Within the year 
‘Supreme Court had declared unconstitutional the fed- 
_ child-labor law—and set back this movement which 
‘engrossed social workers for two decades. Within the 
mth, it had declared unconstitutional the District mini- 
/ wage law and jeopardized the protection of women 
ge-earners in a dozen states. Within a week following 


T the opening of our fiftieth anniversary session, we 
glance backward a moment, to get the trend of 
our present movement. Our history has been 

continuous and consistent, but each of its five 

-ades has had a particular emphasis. 

In the records of the first ten years, statistics figure largely 

a natural inheritance from the parent organization, the 

cial Science Association. It was a census enumeration; a 

survey, not a Pittsburgh survey; the method addition, 
it analysis. The second decade emphasized humane care— 

e correction of abuses and neglect. The third decade made 

e transition from care to cure. Its spirit was expressed in 
spitals and nursing. In the fourth decade, the thought of 

evention became prominent, but rather as a profession of 

ith than as a working program. In the last decade the pre- 
ntive program is a fruitful reality. 
is transition from prevention as an article of faith, to 

Breatior as an operating program, is our special subject. 

‘Only a few choice spirits took the early talk about preven- 

yn very seriously, “The dependable public officials of the 

mmunity, and its stable and well-to-do citizens, found their 
satisfactions in the many agencies of cure and correction; 
solid and substantial hospitals, where visibly the sick were 
de well; in orphanages, which seemed so superior to ordi- 

EGE in reformatories; in family aid. They had no 

isgivings as to the success of such agencies. To them, the 

yention of sickness, distress and crime existed as a theory, 
ultimate objective; it seemed in the nature of a specula- 
worth trying, probably—people spoke well of it—but, 

, highly uncertain as to results; undoubtedly very €x- 

fs: and bringing cue benefits only in the distant 


tien one to te Ef and it is time to take 
This i is not easy, for we have few measure- 
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final resistant stand against ameliorating hoary abuse. 

Steps to prevent premature labor, underpayment of 
women in industry, the twelve-hour day in the con- 
tinuous processes, with all the human wither that these 
involve, are still on the calendar of social workers and citi- 
zens as they were at the Cleveland meeting eleven years 
ago when a program of industrial minimums was laid down. 
The slate should have been wiped clean of them long since. 
We must go back and wipe it. But they are all, after all, 
negative reforms, setting the floor level below which we 
cannot tolerate sapping evils—above which we have only 
begun to build. Once these evils are eliminated, social 
work has tasks ahead which in the next fifty years, the next 
ten, the next year confront it. 
way to construction, and construction to life in the struc- 
ture thus created. But at least a people with preventable 
diseases eliminated, preventable industrial abuses eradi- 
cated, liberated from old ignorances, may be expected to 
take a larger and more dynamic part in combating any tidal 
forces that threaten them, in building for the good life and 
in living it. 


I Prevention Succeeds 
| The Presidential Address at the National Conference of Social Work 


i mt By Homer Folks 


ments of social progress. Even social workers, in the midst 
of things, may easily underestimate the rate of change, the 
volume of accomplishment. For so tremendous a blessing as 
release from some great scourge, only one generation is grate- 
ful, or even conscious of benefit. Only the generation which 
has seen smallpox, appreciates vaccination; only that which 
has seen yellow fever, holds in grateful recollection those who 
risked their lives to learn how to control it, We all profit 


daily by the preventive work of the past, but are unconscious 


of our monumental obligations to those who, in spite of 
skepticism and opposition, planned and carried through the 
advances which make our lives more attractive and secure. 

Few statistics of families receiving aid, of destitute chil- 
dren in institutions, of patients entering hospitals, and the 
like, have much value as an indication of social conditions. 
They are more likely to reflect the attitude of the public of- 
ficials of the time; the confidence of people in relief agencies, 
or the education of the public to the fact that relief may be 
had. The death statistics, however, though subject to quali- 
fications, corrections and interpretations, afford a very real 
basis of comparison. The number of deaths throws light on 
the vastly greater number of illnesses. The volume of illness 
and the number of deaths in turn reflect the volume of pov- 
erty. Mortality statistics, if our only available measure of 
human welfare, are dependable. 

These and other available evidence show a complete re- 
versal in the relative positions of cure and prevention. 

We are not nearly so sure of the complete success of cura- 
tive and correctional agencies as we were. Do sanatoria cure 
tuberculosis? Yes, but the patients have a distressing way 
of not staying cured. Do reformatories reform? Some- 
times—possibly only occcasionally. The hospital finds its 
morgue an important adjunct; and of the patients who leave 
by the front door, some are cured and stay cured, some are 
cured temporarily, some are partly cured, and some are not 
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bat the trestment of 2 serious case of diphtheria is am here 


We should expect prevention to be practicable. 
Hime with the accomulzted wisdom amd mature 


seraightened; the stitch in time is taken much more qui 
of prevention; the child thet is trained in the way he she 


wos ceceduser tuk te decoy on a 


social structure. We do not scem to have pushed 
along the chain of cause and effect, to recog- 
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Lite of Today. Such 2 program cam be carried into efiect 
only when its objectives are understood and accepted by those 
permanent institutions of society which we are to consider 
during the various days of our session. It must touch every 
fild of foman life, redefining objectives, oving them 2 new 
comtent; its appeal must be so compelling, or so attractive, 
that the xhool, the home, the church, and public opmion, 
will be drawn ixresistibly to its support, aid even to dam 
« as thes own. The contact of social work with dustry 
is wholly of preventive character. Industry, in some of its 
unsolved problems, reduces standards of living, impairs health 
ond undermines family life; social work urges that it put 
its house im order, as a matter of public concern and public 
policy. The twelve-hour day and the xven-dzy week amd 
such survivdls must disappear, before industry will be safe 
for democracy. 


Social Work im the Life of Today 


use it. 

When confronted with what some one calls an umchange 
able law of economics, the social worker (Imowing well that 
there are many such laws, and that they are ceremely 
portant) may nevertheless inquire carefully 2s to whether 
this particular law may not be of humsn and volitional orem, 
and recall that it is of the essence of Human lews thet they 
may be amended, or repealed. He is keenly aware of the 
great sweep of governmental action and of the strategic 


center of the objective of social work is the individual. Is 
highest aim is that each person shall be enabled to realize the 
best that is im him; to live through as nearly as may be the 
normal experiences of 2 Efetime; and to make the best om 
tribution he cam to the common weal Whatever may bap 
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pen elsewhere, among social workers liberty will never be in 
danger of becoming obsolete or negligible. 

In these debatable fields, where even the wisest may not be 
too dogmatic, the social worker is not a doctrinaire. His 
position is precisely that of the true practitioner of scientific 
medicine. Dr. Abraham Flexner, in a singularly lucid chap- 
ter in his report on medical education, pointed out that 
whereas all the medical cults and separatists founded their 
various schools upon some one principle or theory, with 
which they must rise or fall, scientific medicine itself is 
wholly empirical and pragmatic, trying all things and, hold- 
ing fast to that which works, unfettered by any preconceived 
theory. The position of the social worker is exactly analo- 
gous. He belongs to no one school of sociology, economics 
or government. He looks only to results; he is not afraid of 
any device or plan which, to the satisfaction of all reason- 
able tests, contributes to human well-being. It is precisely 
because of this common scientific basis that both medicine 
and social work are asking, at the same time, the great 
transition from cure to prevention. 

As we thus see social work as an influence permeating, and 
modifying the objectives and operations of such venerable 
institutions as the church, the home, the school, industry, 
law, and government, it is clear that social work cannot be 
in any sense a distinct and separate field of human-action. It 
is simply the entire community in one aspect, at particular 
times, consciously taking thought as to the happiness and 
well-being of all its members, aware of their kinship, rather 
than of their differences, asking conscious effort to subor- 
dinate distrust, strife, and the excess of competition, and put- 
ting on the gentler aspects of understanding, cooperation, 
amelioration and benediction. It is the job of the social 


worker to bring it to pass that such community moods, in- 


stead of being exceptional, become more nearly habitual and 
normal, 

How far can such a program of prevention go? To what 
extent can it afford a satisfactory philosophy of life? It cer- 


‘tainly would remove most of the major disabilities and mis- 
. fortunes which now cripple, stunt, blind, maim and degrade 


human beings. ‘The intelligent application of our present 
knowledge of human life, without involving any change that 
to the most timid might seem dangerous or even sudden, 
without making appreciably greater demands upon ‘public 
or private funds, and without requiring administrative skill 
beyond that which has already been demonstrated, would 
place mankind upon such a new basis of hope and accom- 
plishment, that thereafter the horoscope would need to be 
cast anew, and it may well be left to that new generation 
to do it. 


A Federal Department of Social Welfare 

Meeting in the national capital, the question of federal 
action in our field naturally arises. The origin of the Na- 
tional Conference was an awakening of various states, as 
such, to their responsibilities in the field of social welfare. 
Earlier laws in these states had left social duties to the locali- 
ties—to village, town and city health officers, to town, 
county and city overseers of the poor, to justices of the peace 
and sheriffs. In the decade after the Civil War there arose 
a sense of the necessity of coordination of local efforts, of 
state leadership. For this purpose state boards of charities 
and correction were established, to inspect, educate and lead 
the way in legislation and administration. It is now plain 
that this growth in state activity has not hindered local 
initiative and growth, but has increased it. Under this stim- 
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ulus, the county is emerging more and more as the o| 
welfare unit. The promptings, inspections, investigati 
and educational leadership of the states have helped the 
calities to see their opportunities, and to reach higher stane 
ards of administration. _ y 3 
There is now an increasing sense of the need of a mo; 
adequate national agency of ‘research, information, and, 1 
a sense, leadership, in social work, as there was fifty eal 
ago in the various states. “The individual states, or most ©; 
them, have reached a degree of cohesion and unity of effec 
within their own. borders, but there are still forty-eight 
ferent varieties. Some of our lines of work are represente: 
in the federal field by a bureau, or a fragment of a bureat 
and some are not represented at all. These bureaus an 
federal activities are scattered through a number of depar 
ments. In several important fields of public relief and cor 
rection, we have no federal organ whatever for the collectio} 
of facts as to state and local legislation and administrati 
and none for that broader research and sifting of experienc 
of the states and of other countries. Such information shoulf 
be the starting point of state action, and obviously, it is im 
possible for each of the forty-eight states to do this for itsel 
Think of what the nation could have done, and can do, i 
research and in education, in such fields as mental hygien 
and criminology. ‘The shifting in emphasis from caring fo 
the end. results of disease and poverty, to a constructive pre 
ventive program, including state agencies, makes it all thi 
more imperative that action be planned upon the’ widest pos 
sible basis of knowledge. A grouping together and round 
ing out of the various federal activities dealing with sociz 
welfare in one adequate department, which, by its name an! 
dignified position, carried at all times the broad message ¢ 
social welfare to the entire country, seems a natural solu 
tion. The nation need not, probably should not, take o 
any duties now performed by the states. Its activity woul 
not diminish the responsibility of the states. An authorite 
tive source of information, of education, of leadership, 
that stimulation which arises from definite knowledge, woul 
increase the efficiency of state action; just as the stat 
by similar methods have raised the standards of locd 
administration. 4 
We must carry our thought of prevention one step fus} 
ther—from the national to the international field. Ever! 
social worker recognizes one outstanding enemy above a 
others, one which can undo in a brief day all that he mai 
hope to accomplish in a generation—war. Since in the relz 
tively minor fields of human misfortune taking thought an 
employing reasonable means have forestalled and prevente 
the occurrence of disaster, so in the greater fields of worl 
affairs we are justified in a confident expectation that it wi 
be found equally possible by suitable means to turn aside th 
greatest of all evils, and thereby to afford to peoples of th 
world that opportunity to realize their hopes and develo 
their individual and communal lives, as now the individu: 
in his own locality rests securely upon the assurance of lay 
and order. Here, too, prevention must pass from a declar: 
tion of faith to a definite program. 
To individuals, communities, states, nations, and the werlc 
then, the way is open, and it is not a difficult one, to shak 
off these legacies of evil, and prove themselves truly maste1 
of their fate. 
Social workers of America, who so well situated as you, i 
a country blest with wealth, peace and security, to rea 
rightly the lessons of your own experience, and to lead thi 
way. God grant that we may rise to our opportunity. $ 


; FIRST DAY OF 
y THE CONFERENCE 
. REVIEWED BY 


Haven Emerson, M.D. 


In no field of social welfare has the spoken and written 
_ word been more ably supplemented by graphic presenta- 
_ tion than in this field of health. We have added to Dr. 
_ Emerson’s review a group of suggestive charts and graphs 
| from Public Health in the United States—an Outline with 
Statistical Data, by Harry H. Moore, a forthcoming vol- 

ume in the Public Health Series edited by A. J. McLaugh- 
lin, M. D., to be published by Harper and Brothers, 


ae 


HE most convinced, enthusiastic and critical 
devotee of preventive medicine, as the sovereign 
‘remedy for human ills of all sorts, must have 
- glowed with conscious virtue after such a day as 
y 17. From the simultaneous outburst of nine o’clock 
ttendance at the six-barreled sessions, through the mid- 
jorning throngs which kept the fire department on the alert 
) prevent dangerous overcrowding in the church aisles and 
ean, to the last breathless outpouring of the capacity 
owd at Continental Hall into the perfection of spring 
yenings, there was not only attention but a spirit of in- 
uiry, discrimination and applause that was born of an 
preciation of relative values, and best-of all a determina- 
on to see, hear and learn at first hand from tne many who 
id made their mark in health protection for social gains. 
‘The six groups which started the day with a somewhat 
tificial specialization were drawn closer as they advanced 
‘their program. As might have been expected, the report 
Mile. Marguerite Noufflard on hospital social service in 
rance was a chronicle of rapid growth, and of appreciation 
hospital physicians and administrators for the indispens- 
= social workers now well established in twenty-six of 
Paris hospitals. There was a freshness and conviction in 
story of the origin and development and finally the gov- 
ment subvention of hospital social service which made it 
stimulating to American ears. Can we imagine Con- 
appropriating funds to the Public Health Service to 
t the expenses of social work carried out by others in the 
nity and tuberculosis hospitals of any city, or even of 
shington? ‘ 
‘e had a right to expect from the admirable hospital of 
lington University, St. Louis, the record of expansion 
ight by Edith Baker, director of social service there. 
y, the family physician of olden times with his position 
neral adjuster of family troubles as well as reliever of 
‘in and saver of life had no wider range of specialties to 
rer than does the hospital social worker of today—a 
ble peripatetic encyclopedia of community resources, 
mingling biology with sociology and economics. 
suggest that a field is unoccupied, in dealing with 
t preventive medicine, is to tempt the squatter, the 
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‘town boomer and the expanding ambitions of all and sun- 


dry. Curiosity and faith combined to bring an audience to 
learn the size and character of these vacant lots in the 
realm of health. It would have been well had the medical 
profession been on the outlook for the wide open door to 
opportunity which Dr. W. S. Rankin, secretary of the North 
Carolina State Board of Health, presented. So saturated 
have doctors become with the pressing necessities of existing 
disease that the health officer finds hardly more than one- 
fifth of the urgently needed preventive services performed. 
These services are, indeed, little likely to be taken up seri- 
ously while there remains the artificial distinction between 
the health doctor and the sick doctor. But the physician will 
provide what the people demand, and the unoccupied fields 
of periodic health examinations, the correction of defects of 
children and protective medical services for mothers are 
among the largest vacancies in sight. As Dr. Rankin put it: 


If it were possible within the course of the next decade or two 
for medicine to catch up with the existing surplus of defect and 
disease, the opportunity for health promotion, for improving the 
health, the vitality and efficiency of the apparently healthy, 
would still be with us, and would constitute a problém embrac- 
ing the entire population, and one vastly larger than that which 
concerns itself with the work of treatment and repair. 

Public health and the profession of medicine have a single ob- 
jective, to wit, to supply medical science where it is needed. 
Those engaged in the work of public health and in the private 
practice of medicine are not only bound by a single objective 
and by a single means for its attainment, but they are also 
united by the inseparableness of their problems. ‘There is no 
hard’ and fast line that may be drawn between physiology and 
pathology, between health and disease, between prevention and 
cure. The utilization of the medical profession, through more 
efficient organization, to include a larger proportion of the unoc- 
cupied fields of medicine, of health and disease, is the only way 
out of the present situatien. The next step forward for both 
public health workers and the medical profession is a more 
careful alignment of forces to be, brought about by health 
officials endeavoring to interest local medical organizations, par- 
ticularly county medical societies, in seeing and assuming the 
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of first true men appear | 1870 
to belong, Beginning of scientific preventive 
medicine 


Scientific preventive medicine covers only about half of one of the 


five hundred centuries through which we can trace mankind. And 
as the chart below shows, the gain in the average life span appar- 
ently was little greater for the two thousand years before 1870 than 
for the sixty years through which we have recorded progress in the 
United States. New Zealand already has outstripped by nearly ten 
years the record for 1920 of the registration area of the United States 
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ENGAGED IN PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE 
17, 180 


ENGAGED IN CURATIVE MEDICINE 
489,583 


Dentists 
56.152 


Physicians and 
Surgeons 


143,307 


RESOURCES 


medical problems of 
the public, as well as 
the medical problems 
8 of the private citizen. 


se 

@ In the discussion, 
which was general, 
of wide range and 
sufficiently critical 

to be interesting, a 

number of other 

jobs awaiting a 
champion were pictured. Among the more urgent were the 
education of teachers in the elements of the natural sciences 
so that they might initiate school children into the theory 
and practice of health and its protection; active education on 
the destructive effects of alcohol—whether legally or sur- 
reptitiously imbibed; the dangers of 
crowded dark living places; and dirtiness 
of air. The prevalent fallacy of mechan- 
ical ventilation devices for schools was 
suggested as a worthy object for organ- . 
ized attack to stop the strangling of chil- 
dren entitled to fresh and flowing air of 
the natural, not the canned, variety. 

Perhaps no single fact damns the quality 
and liberty of official health services 
throughout the United States so com- 
pletely as the lack of initiative and re- 
Be sources to make new inquiries and convinc- 
) ing experiments in methods of applying, 
to common community situations, the 
well-known facts of science. We know 
so much more than we use. We have 
reached far into the unknown with theory, 
yet people die of diseases we are used to, 
for lack of the imagination and machinery 
to save them. ‘Why must we have here 
a Framingham, there a Mansfield? Why 
must the test of plain, ordinary, obvious facts in Catae: 
augus County be made so much of because a generous foun- 
dation is doing what the state and local health officers 
should be doing? Why exalt private beneficence when we 
Owe it to our own appointed officials to give them the means 
and require of them the vision to prove’ what every compe- 
tent health officer knows he also could demonstrate? A 
demonstration! What is it? A kind of community club, a 
greatly advertised gesture to be used as a threat or induce- 
ment to boards of overseers, to sluggish legislatures to double 
or quit. Or is it a focus of health infection, an epidemic 
episode in community competition ? 

We need no expenditure of funds to demonstrate that 
children will be made fit to grow and learn if their handi- 
caps are found and removed, or that if understanding of the 
laws of health is coupled with the benefits of skilled medical 
diagnosis, tuberculosis can be scaled down to a subordinate 
place in the death list. The judicious trustees of other 
people’s savings are not gamblers in health. They approve of 
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The last quarter of a century marks 
the attempt to bring medical care with- 
in the reach of every one—as shown 
by the increase in the number of public 
in. the United States. 
Public health administrators estimate 
that there should be at least 50,000 
public health nurses to meet the needs 
of 1923 


sation, of federal, i 


iprinolpel and subordinate ex : 

state, city, and county boards of health....... 1,280 - 
(0) Laboratory workers of official agencies........ 1,200 
(c) Plumbing, sanitary, dairy and food inspectors.. 3,000 
(d) Public health nurses—offcial agencies......... 5,000 
(e) Public health nurses—private- agencies a ROg Sane 6,000 
(f) Officers and other employees. of private agencies. 700 


FOR CURE AND FOR PREVENTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


an effort only when its success is guaranteed by men 2 
women whose reputations for conservative and accura 
prophecies are secure. 
Let us be thankful that in spots we can have health, b 
the 101 per cent Americans should look to their laurels ar 
demand that every native born of native parentage have 
service as\perfect as the newly arrived Italian of Mott Stre 
receives whether he wants it or not. If one must make exce 
tions to prove a rule, we can claim that a demonstration ‘ 
entire cooperation between public and private health servic 
under one roof is worthy of all our support—and this h 
been more nearly accomplished at the East Harlem Heal: 
Center in New York than neal else in a complicat 
metropolitan situation. 
“All of the public and private health and allied agenci 
in a defined local area have come t 
gether and worked together in one buil 
ing with no important difficulties,” sa 
Kenneth D. Widdemer, executive ‘¢ 
ficer of the East Harlem Health Cente 
“Health work in the demonstratic 
area has been very nearly doubled in tl 
“space of eighteen months. This pra 
tical coordination of the local healt 
and allied agencies is pointing the way - 
economies in public health work.” 
Meanwhile in a neighboring hall D 
George W. McCoy of the United Stat 
Public Health Service was reminding h 
audience that ‘civilization does not exi 
for the purpose of sanitary demonstr 
tions.” Sanitation must be mixed wit 
brains, like Turner’s paints. No o1 
knows better than Dr. William H. Par 
of the New York City Health Depar 
ment Laboratories, how wide are the di 
crepancies between the test tube or tl 
guinea pig and child-saving programs. Research in tl 
administrative application of preventive medicine will, | 
degrees, reap as clear-cut results as have laboratory studi 


Results of 
examination | 
the Life Exte 
sion Institute 
5,000 perso 
who, for tl 
most part, d 
not comside 
- themselves si 


CLASS 5S. 
(Advanced physical 
impairment) 


257, 


CLASS 4. 
(Moderate defects 
requiring medical 

supervision) 


CLASS 6- 
Serious defects req- 
uiring immediate 

Attention) 


CLASS 5. 
(Moderate defects 
requiring a) 


pitals and finally private practitioners of medicine report 
s a matter of course every case of sickness and its duration, 
> shall not make progress in proving the specific preventive 
of individual elements i in many public aah programs. 


‘to aie ci lee he meets strong industrial competition, 


Nas) forced to live in unsanitary dwellings, i is kept in ignorance of 


the most. intelligent methods of preserving good health, that the 
increased morbidity and mortality of the Negro group are in 
' evidence. In recent years the Negro has become aware of the 
seriousness of the situation and has organized for health propa- 
ganda and has deliberately sought to aid the health movements 
of the city health departments in combating the diseases and re- 
moying conditions which have led to the appalling statistics 
which picture health conditions among Negroes. 
After these discus- 


eased in another group by Dr. William F. 
-for the medical field, Dr. Allan Mc- 


Freeman for medical and health educa- 
and Katherine Tucker for the nurses. a 0g 

th insurance, medical group practice, pay 3§'20 
in: plans, periodic health examinations, and — $ io 
milar projects are increasingly the concern of & es 
edical profession, the insurance companies, & ms 


iness and philanthropic agencies; and this 
nwork of the doctor and his professional 
es on the one hand, and industry, business 
id social welfare on the other, gives, according 
Dr. Snow, cause for confidence in the further 
ess of health conservation. ; 
‘The feature of the rural health meeting was 
courageous and properly self-conscious declaration of 
ugene Kinckle Jones, of the National Urban League, on 
e history of Negro health. The only race that ever came to 
is country without the taint of syphilis was the Negro, now 
the worst afflicted of all our citizen groups. - When Negroes 
ere held as valuable as other chattels their death rate was 
wer than that of the whites in Southern cities. They have 
nce been ravaged by disease, but there is encouragement in 
. statistical reports, recently confirmed, that the Negroes of 
r cities enjoy lower death rates today than the white pop- 
lations of these same cities did less than twenty years 
0. The percentage of de- 
ase in death rates from 
berculosis among Negroes 
New York City has been 
eater in the past fifteen 
years than has been the de- _ 
e among white peoples. 
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he lessons of health are 30 
adily taught, easily learned 
d with reasonable justice 2 
human relationships can 3° 
applied with certainty of <* 


Its. The Negroes of the 
nited States are learning 
ese ee facts ely. No 


ij 
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ckness as ras as self-pro- 2 
Fe w gi2o 
ion is within their reach. 3 
‘ . Jones s said: Nal ad 
The Negro’s struggle for set 
alth h is indeed an effort to_ & 
live Z 
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“Conquering the anopheles mosquito, 
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sions the six special 
groups resolved them- 
selves into two de- 
voted to the ever- 
lastingly interesting 
i problems of work and 
: brains. ‘To some the 

production of prop- 

erty — the manner, 
: output, costs, and ef- 
fect of human em- 
ployment on ‘the pro- 
ducer — appeared of 
first importance. To 
these a feast of fact, a 
vision of preventive 
relief resources, a 
plan for Shecific inedies for the dangers of mass produc- 
tion were offered by such authoritative original workers as 
R. E. Chaddock of Columbia, Bailey Burritt of the A.I.C.P., 
and Wade Wright of Harvard. 

Striking, also controversial, but certainly spoken with sin- 
cerity and the authority of the widest experience was Wade 
Wright’s statement that “ill health in industry is only to 
a relatively slight extent attributable to the influence of spe- 
cific industrial health hazards such as dusts or poisons.” He 
sees here as we do in each section of our problem a need of 
organized service for the sake of physiological rather than 

pathological handling of humans. A 
| health department is more needed in 
a shop, store or factory than in 
schools and colleges, and yet how rare 
it is to find one. The chief factors in 
promoting the health and efficiency 
of industrial workers are payment of 
adequate wages, continuity of employ- 
ment or insurance against unemploy- 
ment, and reasonable working condi- 
tions. 

As for the session devoted to brains, 
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M ortality rates 
from malaria in three American cities 
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(Left) Mortality from the chief children’s 
diseases in Massachusetts, 1857-1920, In- 
fant mortality (above) im the same state 
rose sharply to its peak in the decade dur- 
ing and after the Civil War, and has regis- 
tered an almost steady decline since 1873 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND 


$15,000,000 
SCHOOL HEALTH WORK 


Expenditures for elementary and secondary schools. The amount 
spent for physical education and school health work, 1919-1920, 
contrasted with the total expenditures 


the popularity of the subject was so overwhelming that an 
overflow meeting of several hundred with double turn of all 
the speakers was provided for in the basement of the church. 

No such arraignment of prison methods, of the dense ignor- 
ance and inconceivable brutality of the wardens has ever 
been voiced in public as the story given by Dr. W. F. Lorenz 
of the study made of penal institutions in Wisconsin and 
of the origin and causes of delinquency among the 20,000 ex- 

“service men now in jails in the United States. ‘The role of 
disrupted homes, economic strain, alcoholism, and the ex- 
ample of war, in making criminals was analyzed with the 
clear intelligence of the psychiatrist. Not one of the spell- 
bound audience will forget the story of the epileptic prisoner 
who was subjected to a kind of solitary prison discipline for 
many weeks because he—poor, diseased soul—cried out in 
his paroxysms and was heard by a sleepless keeper. If we 
must have jails to satisfy judges and juries, let the entrance 
be through psychiatric clinics and the inmates be treated for 
their lame and distorted behavior with at least the considera- 
tion we give to animals in a public 
pound. 

Dr. Yerkes gave the greatest 
satisfaction to those who have 
been rather bullied about by re- 
cent not too well informed critics 
of intelligence testing: 


Reliable methods are being devel- 
oped in intelligence testing. . . . 
The incompetent unscrupulous are 
incapable of developing the art of 
psycho-technology. . Ignorance’ 
is often lack of intellectual capacity 
to adapt one’s self to and to appre- 
ciate social standards. . . . We 
are in the process of splitting intel- 
ligence and mental health into func- 
tions and varieties of behavior as 
we analyze the physical structures 
and functions of the body. Balance, 
the proper proportions among traits, 
is incomparably desirable. Safer for 
the individual, so far as contentment 
and happiness are concerned, is me- 


ESTIMATED COST OF SERVICES 

OF PHYSICIANS AND OTHER HEALERS, 
NURSES AND HOSPITAL SERVICE,ALSO 
OF DRUGS AND PATENT MEDICINES 


diocrity with symmetrical develop- Cure vs. prevention— 
ment of traits and balance than — the estimated amounts 
super-normal condition of one im- spent in 1921 in the 


United States to allevi- 
ate disease and to fur- 
ther health 


portant trait or function accom- 
panied by sub-normal development of 
other activities. Intellectual genius 
coupled with unreliability, disloyalty, 
selfishness, or other moral defects or lack of balance, has scant 
attractiveness. 

Individual preservation of health turns upon good _intel- 
lectual capacity, less on good education whether formal or 
natural. 


Certainly we can afford to await the completion of the 
studies in relative values of human behavior and intellect 
when the leaders speak with such simplicity and confidence. 

Dr. Frankwood Williams of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene took his audience deep into the psychology 
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: 
of attitudes ie pr rajudicess in the social ee aad 
ways of solving them through a variety of quite unsatisfa 
tory makeshifts. He pointed out that health conservation. 
blocked, not by lack of intelligence, but by many types + 
mental reactions which are like solid walls—though mere 
the expression of attitudes-we have assumed — whi 
control our motives and determine our actions, leaving - 
the faint pleasure of rationalizing them afterwards. Ff 
pointed the way to make life not only longer but more wor 
while: not by greater control over facts or knowledge 
material things, but by conscious determination to keep wi 
open the windows and doors of our minds, to shun and ove 
come hate, distrust and malice which now overwhelm t 
world. ; 

Dr. William A. White, superintendent of St. Elizabeth 
Hospital, Washington, held his audience, even after tv 
hours of keen attention to others, enchanted by his clear sp 
cific treatment of many of the social workers’ problems. 

Prejudice is the total of our past experience. . . . It 
cemented by common feeling, and is both negative and positi1 

The former cement of religious observance and creed 
now a less common bond and a less common attitude of mir 

On this account organized minorities offset and thwa 
our reasonable ambitions, An essential faculty of s 
cial workers is the capacity to understand, i. e., to be witho 
preconceived notions with respect to a particular situation. 

Perhaps the most important event of the day from ft 
point of view of the population of these United States w 
the decision of the National Health Council, at its lor 
afternoon session, to prome 
throughout the country the pr 
tice of an annual health « 
amination, leaving to. states 
groups of them to arrange app1 
priate times for local educatior 
efforts according to the soc 
and occupational limitations 
seasons and climates. 

The great assembly at Con 
nental Hall in the evening was 
handsome gesture of hospitality 
Dr. Ludwik Rajchman, direct 
of the health section of the Leag 
of Nations, as the symbol of a ne 
community of interest in Euroy 
of attention and respect for t 
accomplishments of Dr. Herma 
M. Biggs, commissioner of heal 
of New York State, and of war 
hearted cordiality to the schole 
ship and social imagination of the genial Dr. Livingston Fz 
rand of Cornell. Dr. Rajchman gave a picturesque descr! 
tion of the conference of sanitarians who arrived at a pl: 
for the infected and isolated parts of Europe—amazingly li 
the system employed in handling individuals similarly afflict 
—by providing for mutual central reporting of the inciden 
of communicable and the extent of nutritional diseases, — 
the establishment of a mutual trust based on the practice 
a standard technique in handling epidemic situations, ai 
finally by searching for and attacking epidemic foci on t 
spot of origin instead of awaiting their development a1 
approach to international boundaries. His picture of 
permanent opportunity for a round table of internation 
health services was a challenge to all of us at the Natior 
Conference. 
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SECOND DAY OF 
THE CONFERENCE 
R F Vid E WED BY 


7 ohn A. Fitch 


HE conference came to the subject of Industry 
with a convenient measuring-rod in hand: the 
industrial standards adopted in 1912. Gauging 
the progress of the last decade by these standards, 
90k account of a variety of present problems and wound 
e day with a long look ahead—with James J. Mallon, 
den of Toynbee Hall, to point the way. 


e chief standards formulated in 1912 were these: 

iving wage based on a normal standard of living. 

mimum wage laws and commissions to maintain such a 

indard living wage in sweated and underpaid industries. 
Publicity of records and facts upon which wage agreements 

re based. 

e eight-hour day for all in continuous industries and for 

men and minors in all industries. 

gelato test period of forty consecutive hours in each 


estriction or prohibition of night work, especially for women 
id minors, 
rohibition of child labor for children under sixteen years 


ocial i insurance to cover accidents, sickness, invalidity, old age 
d unemployment. 


traveled toward these standards, the results varied 
ely. Rev, John A. Ryan, chairman of the Committee 
‘Industry, laid emphasis on the need for constructive effort 
all the fields covered by the 1912 pronouncement, but was 
idedly optimistic as to the future. The outlook for ad- 
ince all along the line, he-said, is better than ever before. 
grace Abbott, chief of the Children’s Bureau, reported 
only two states have come up to the 1912 standard of 
een years as the minimum age for entering industry, and 
pointed out that two Supreme Court decisions have prevented 
d-labor action by the federal government. The need 
yw, she added, is for an educational and physical test for 
dren who want to go to work, and not merely an age 
st, as the 1912 standard proposed. 

John A. Lapp, of the National Catholic Welfare Council, 
ho used to be Legislative Reference Librarian in Indiana, 
ind after’ that secretary of the Ohio Commission on Health 
rance, spoke more hopefully on the subject of social 
rance. So recently have we awakened to the importance 
this field that prior to 1907 not a single permanent law on 
y form of social insurance had been passed in any state. 
ow,” said Mr. Lapp, “ note the progress!” He went on: 
inning in 1907, mothers’ pensions have extended to forty- 
ates; workmen’ s compensation for industrial accidents has 
dopted in forty-three states, and by Congress for federal 
loyes, since the first Permanent law was signed by Wood- 
Vilson in New Jersey in 1911; health insurance, which had 


iscussed at all prior to 1910, has assumed large pro- 
day discussion, and while no law has been 
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When the conference measured the distance which industry 
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dase eine legislative investigating commissions have made 
reports. Old age pensions, which have been the subject of 
several legislative committee reports in recent years, were not 
enacted anywhere in this country prior to 1923, except in 
Alaska. During this present year three states, Montana, 
Nevada, and Pennsylvania, have begun the march of progress 
which shortly is likely to invade every state in the union. 

Health insurance legislation has been held back, Mr. Lapp 
said, by the ‘‘ smoke barrage and fumes of poison gas which 
the commercial insurance companies threw out against it 
when it seemed likely of passage in New York in 1919.” 
Unemployment insurance has not yet been provided for, but 
it has “‘ reached the stage of practical planning,” with a bill 
in Wisconsin likely to be enacted. When the social insurance 
program has been adopted in full, it will do more than any- 
thing else to cut off the sources of dependency. The partial 
program already in effect has done much: 


It has’ kept thousands of children in their own homes 
under the care of their own mothers; it has given independent 
support as a matter of right to hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers injured in industry; it has prevented many thousands from 
being reduced to the necessity of making application for chari- 
table aid; it has restored hundreds to self-support; and it has 
reduced the number of normal children in child-caring institu- 
tions. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, whose topic was Progress of Labor 
Legislation for Women, reminded her audience of the action — 
of the Supreme Court of Illinois which in 1895 declared a 
law limiting hours of labor for women unconstitutional. 
Such legislation was under the ban until 1910, when the 
United States Supreme Court upheld a similar law that had 
been enacted in Oregon. ‘The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the minimum wage case, Mrs. Kelley said, may ini- 
tiate a similar period of inaction in the field of protection of 
women against underpayment and exploitation, and certainly 
will do so unless the women of the country make use of their 
newly won right of suffrage and register their firm insist- 
ence on legislative protection for women who work. “ Fol- 
lowing the child-labor decisions the wage-earning children 
have returned to their wage slavery. Following the latest 
one, wages of the most ill-paid women in the District of 
Columbia have been cut in half.” Mrs. Kelley continued: 

Social workers are confronted by the question: “ How can the 
constitution and the court be most quickly and effectively 
modernized to meet the needs of industrial life in the United 
States at the close of the first quarter of the twentieth century? 


Compared with the urgency of this question, all other discussion 
of industrial standards is purely academic.” 


A Lead to the World 


In the Fiftieth National Conference of 
Social Work America has given a lead to 
the world. 

I shall take back to Great Britain the im- 
pression that America is dreaming of a 


population 100 per cent healthy, strong, 
sane, self-reliant, and is perfecting an ap- 
paratus of social work. through which this 
dream is, at an early date, to be made to 


come true. And I shall incite English social 

workers to aim at the same goal as their 

American colleagues and to do their utmost 
- to reach it first.—J. J. MALLON 


Professor Reheat McCune Linley of Columbia éaibed the 
_ discussion by analyzing the 1912 standards to determine 
_ whether a new statement is now desirable. He proposed to 
add another subject to the group, industrial relations, 
with special reference to “ the newer methods for conferences 
between recognized representatives of employers and em- 
ployes concerning working conditions and for the prevention 
of industrial disputes and better cooperation in the joint tasks 
of workers and management in industry.” As for the rest, 
his conclusion was that these standards were “still so far 
from being achieved in the United States of today and so 
much more greatly needed in the light of present knowledge 
and industrial relations in our post-war world” that the 
need was not for revision but for reaffirmation in every par- 
- ticular. 

Mary Anderson, chief of the Women’s Bureau in the 
United States Department of Labor, spoke at a later group 
meeting of the hardships to which many wage-earning 
women are subjected. She said: 

In one of the largest industrial cities of the country nearly 


half of the women are gainfully employed; many of them work- 
ing in the factories and mills; many of them married; many 


of them working to bring up children; many of them trying to - 


do two jobs to secure the wherewithal to feed the family and 
to do the work of the home, cooking, cleaning, sewing and 
mending. It seems to me that as citizens of this country and 


as human beings we are not warranted to permit any such sacri- 


fice by any mother. As long as we permit one mother to do two 
jobs, both so vitally important, we have not done our full duty 
as citizens or as one human being to another. 


E. C. Lindeman called the present era a “‘ dark age,” in 


which industry has developed a materialistic and non-human 
mode of life. He looked for a change, not through senti- 
mental altruism on the one hand or revolution on the other, 
but through scientific method. “ Industrial technique,’ he 
said, “must be made ethical, and social ethics must be made 
technical. Either industry will conform to an evolving social 
ethic of the community or it will in the end be swept aside 
by the resentment of divine discontent. The way out is the 
scientific and not the emotional way. The real radical is the 
scientist since he goes to the ‘ roots.’ Good will and straight 
thinking, character and science, are destined to be our chief 


Prepared by the American Association for Labor Legislation 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAWS 


All but six of the United States and the District of Columbia now 
have workmen's compensation laws (the first enacted in 1911) 


THE SUR L_PEY. 
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nothing else upon which aied or go forward.” 
Paul U. Kellogg follow: e principle of the “i 
minimum,” running taro the child-labor ae a 
wage issues, the twelve-hour day in steel, and the cane c 
the coal commission to climinate the broken year of tm 
miners. These are all negative reforms, long over-dul 
They would set 2 foor level for American industry. 
will free us to build, and the speaker discussed securityy 
incentives and control as entering into the constructive: 
problems ahead. Industrial democracy will not come, Be 
said, overnight, but “‘ with experiments in a hundred way 
the process will go on in our effort to strike a new equ 
librium between individual liberty and the common welfan 
between state action and - evar industry 
industry.” a 
As one of the steps toward a new and better day, industria 
research was proposed by George Soule, of the Labor Bureat 
of New York, and L. L. Thurstone, senior staf officer of the 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administration of the Inst 
of Government Research, Washington. 
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Prepared by the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
EXAMINATIONS OF CHILDREN ENTERING EMPLOYMENT 
In the white states the law requires a physical examination of 
children before they go to work; in the shaded states the officer w 
issues employment certificates has power to require an examinati 
Mr. Soule called attention to the existence of igne 
and misrepresentation with respect to industrial 
Industrial research carried on by technicians in behalf 
labor organizations is necessary, he said, both to oe 
workers to state their case, and to enable the public to 1 
stand what is really going on. Mr. Thurstone defined 5 
sonnel research as “the impartial study of the conditic 
under which production work may be made a truly i 
part of living.” ‘There is a distinction, he said, between 
individual as wage-earner and as a human being. It is the” 
business of personnel work to reconcile these two. The work 
ing life must be made an essential part of living. lem the 
business of the personnel man to do what he can to p 
the efficiency of the shop, the economic interest of iets indus 
try, and at the same time the interest of the workers as per 
sons. 
Edward E. Hunt described the work of the committee o1 
Unemployment and Business Cycles, whose recent report hi: 
been discussed in The Survey. L. W. Wallace, apis 
of the American Federated Engineering Societies, spc 
the report recently issued on the Twelve-Hour SI 
American Industry. Mr. Wallace, in speaking of the r 
of changing from a twelve-hour work period, said: 


The shorter shift has resulted in a satisfacto Re) 
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nts. where good anagement pre- 
eration of labor was secured. In general, 
nomic loss. inherently obtains because of such a change, 
ided management uses discretion, carefully plans, and com- 
tly administers productive procedure and, further, pro- 
ide that labor sincerely and fully does its part. In general 
» tendency has been to increase the rate per hour under the 
orter shift, so that the daily earnings of the workers will be 
same as ‘they were before the change. In some instances a 
mpromise was made whereby the workers received an in- 
ease in hourly rate sufficient to compensate them for one-half 
the number of hours by which the shift was shortened. 


uise Odencrantz, employment manager for Smith and 
aufman, New Nak, and George D. Halsey, personnel di- 
stor in the department store of Woodward and Lothrop of 
fashington, addressed the conference on the subject of per- 
manel work. Miss Odencrantz pointed out the liberalizing 
ee that have come in industry as a result of the bet- 
sr methods of hiring and firing that are recognized by mod- 
mn employers. She said that better relations between em- 
loyers and employes are being developed as a result of the 
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Sagi by the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor 
CHILD LABOR | 

e unsuccessful federal statutes are here taken as the measure of 
df existing state protection for child workers 

- consideration that is being given to the qualifications 
id personality of the employes. 

Ir. Halsey saw in organized, systematic Bact work a 
»mpromise between the two extremes of class antagonism 
1 the one hand, and sentimentally inspired welfare work 
the other. ‘“‘ Somewhere in between,” he said, “‘ lies the 
d to industrial harmony. It is the effort of modern 
onnel administration to find and follow this road.” Mr. 
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lity of his work; and must also i increase to the worker either 
he financial return or the ‘ “happiness- -giving content” of the 
yb, or both. In the second place, it must be considerate of the 
e -p-seated desire of each individual to maintain self-respect, 
take into account the growing desire of the worker to have 
ne pres in the determination of conditions under which he 


ius it appears that the day was devoted first to a state- 
t of some of the problems of industrial relations and then 
consideration of certain methods of dealing with them. 
was at ‘the closing session that constructive adjustments 
‘most strongly emphasized. 

liam H. Johnston, president of the International As- 
t on of Machinists, ‘called attention to some of, the con- 


uctive acti ae of ek unions. ae mentioned the growth 
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Prepared by the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor’ 
2 LEGAL WORKING HOURS FOR WOMEN 
More than two-thirds of the states limit the working week for women 
to 50-57 hours. In five states there is no legal limit 
and declared that labor is working toward greater efficiency 
in industry—the machinists’ union, for example, has experts 
working with the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
purpose of discovering economies in railway operation. 

But it was J. J. Mallon who seemed to sum up the spirit 
of the conference in the closing address of the day when he 
made a plea for a new status for labor. He told of the 
experience of the social workers of Great Britain who were 
content until 1906, he said, to be the ‘‘ stretcher bearers of 
industry.” With the adoption of the first effective work- 
man’s compensation in that year a new conception of what 


- society may reasonably demand of industry asserted itself and 


legislation for trade boards and social insurance on a broad 
scale followed. Now the demand in Great Britain is for at 
least three things as a minimum for the wage-earner: a min- 
imum rate of wages—enough to keep the worker and his fam- 
ily in life and health; hours in every industry not over eight 
per day or forty-eight a week; unemployment to be dealt 
with on a rational basis. “‘ You can’t ask men to hurry up 
when they know that when the job is over there will be no 
more work. ‘Before we can say to the worker ‘do your 
best,’ we must assure him that if he does do his best neither 
he nor his family will suffer.” Mr. Mallon continued : 


Labor conditions over a wide area of modern industry are in- 


tolerable to a free man and inconsistent with his human dignity. © 


Social workers must declare war upon them and upon the mo- 
tive of gain from which these conditions spring. 

The social worker has a vision of a society in which men and 
women will not any longer be bruised or overthrown, in which 
children will be cared for, and the good things of this life more 
evenly shared than they are today. He sees a society in which 
there will be no overwork, no underpayment, no denial of the 
facilities which human beings need for their reasonable expan- 
sion and happiness, no ignorance, no avertible pain. He has a 
vision of a world in which there shall be freedom and beauty; 
where men will be associated in a great cooperation to augment 
the happiness and blessedness of all. 


To make this possible, Mr. Mallon said, there must be a 
new status for the worker. He must be brought into indus- 
try as a cooperator and partner. “If this conjunction of 
wage worker with employer could be made,” he said, “ the 
world would profit from it more than from the discovery of 
a new coal mine or a quarter century of research,” and he 
concluded his address with the suggestion that because Amer- 
ica has already accomplished so much, because she is young 
and fresh and strong, a beginning in the direction of such a 
partnership in industry may well be made here. 
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Law and 


Government 


. aE DY DAY OF 
THE CONFERENCE 
REVILEWEhD. BY 


Bruno Lasker 


HE purpose of the conference program to review 

the interrelation between social work and other 

great forces in the community that bear on social 

well-being, and thereby to enrich the thought and 
method of each, was splendidly realized in the sessions of 
the third day. Every one of the discussions turned on the 
cooperation between the machinery of law and social effort 
—not so much in congratulatory retrospect as in anticipa- 
tion of a much richer and fuller variety of relationships 
between the two than now obtains. Dean Roscoe Pound, 
of the Harvard Law School, introduced the phrase “ pre- 
ventive justice ’’ which ‘means exactly that cooperation, just 
as preventive medicine has meant the cooperation between 
medicine and the innumerable agencies, public and private, 
in which today most of that effort is vested in so far as it 
is educational, industrial, or otherwise concerned with the 
lives of people in sickness and good health. 

Here, for instance, was Frank O. Lowden, former gov- 
ernor of Illinois, reciting instance after instance of the con- 
tributions made during his administration by the social 
workers of his state in transforming the punitive, curative 
or merely segregative functions of the state government into 
means of rehabilitation, of readjustment, of prevention. 

But how much remains to be done! Alfred Bettman, 
former special assistant to the attorney general of the United 
States, demanded that the prosecutor look upon himself as 


one of the social agencies of the city and that the social ~ | 


workers, so far from regarding the law as more or less an- 
tagonistic to the purposes of humanistic and preventive 
treatment of delinquency, should accept it as their own 
tool. Practically, he sketched the advantage of a close co- 
operation between prosecuting and social agencies whereby 
the former should be placed in a position to know of the 
history and background of ’the individual and the emphasis 


in crime prevention be swung over to the plague spots, to. 


the social environment; whereby law officers would be edu- 
cated to take as much interest in health and housing condi- 
tions, lack of proper recreation opportunities and the like 
as in the particular acts of crime with which they are called 
upon to deal. He said: 


The newer and growing conception is that the offender rather 
than the offense is the thing to be studied and understood, and 
that the treatment be regulated more by the moral and mental 
make-up of the offender than by the nature of his offense. 
. . . The work of the prosecutor is today hampered by a 
confusing and badly defined mixture of old and new viewpoints. 


esses: 


The ultimate sanction of all social work is and will remai 
the law. . . . The approach should not be along the lin 
of the gradual elimination of criminal procedure, but rathe 
along the line of the modernization of that procedure so as t 
enable that procedure to absorb and make use of all ove 
ments in the social sciences. 


The necessary process of education is, thus, a double one 
On the one hand, the law, now too often applied withou 
regard to the individual circumstances of each case, mui 
be modernized so that it can avail itself of modern scien 
— especially psychology; and its officers must be traine 
in the recognition and use of social methods already at the 
command.’ On the other hand, social workers must lear 
to approach the law not as a hostile force, as an unbent 
ing structure which it-is necessary to circumvent, but rath¢ 
as an ally and a basic need if established standards of soci: 
conduct are to be maintained. 

For instance, Robert W. Kelso, speaking of the “ passin 
of the stone age in care and custody ”—which, he admitte 
was as yet an aspiration rather than a reality—showed ho 
recent has been the development of psychology that has mac 
possible individualization in the administration of justi 
and the revolution in the treatment of delinquents an 
defectives; how unreasonable it would be to expect the da 
appearance at one stroke of the whole conception of cu 
tody on which the thousands of institutions in the Unit 
States are based. 

On the constructive side, several speakers showed ho 
much has already been accomplished in making justice a co: 
crete reality for all by applying the methods of social servi 
to the relationship of the individual to the machinery | 
law. The sixty-eight legal aid societies of the country, f 
instance, now handle some two hundred thousand cases 
year; parole and probation have been made safe for tl 
community by the painstaking individualized cooperatic 
of social agencies with the courts. In public health admi: 
istration, not only the side of education, but also that | 
enforcement have gained immeasurably by the intellige: 
cooperation of social workers. Dr. Eugene R. Kelly, Ma 


a 


aiooned iy the Rational Probation Association 


PROBATION LAWS 


In the shaded states there is a probation law for adults as well 
for juveniles (with the exception of Wyoming which has a law | 
adults only); the white states have juvenile probation only, T 
Roman numerals indicate official state supervision of probation qwe 
by: I, state probation commission or department; II, state probati 
officer appointed by state board of charities or similar body; I 
state probation association; IV, state board of charities or simil 
body; V, juvenile court commission; VI, child welfare departme 


as become increasingly evident to the Me. health 
icer that achievement in public health administration and con- 
can be reached only through the active cooperation of the 
dividual citizen. . . . By a curiously tortuous path ex- 
nding over a century in time, public health administration is 
ming back to a close relationship with the humanitarian 
ect of the problems of life and death. 

The unfavorable decisions of the United States Supreme 
gurt on the child-labor and minimum wage laws obviously 
me in for much comment at these sessions. Dean Pound, 
a masterly exposition that deserves the widest circula- 
m, illumined the historical foundation of the present seem- 
+ disharmony between the constitutional law of America 
d the desire for social progress. Fifty years ago, he said, 
en the pioneers of our modern social programs were talk- 
g in abstractions; pauperism, crime, disease were attacked 
here today we see the necessity of interesting ourselves in 
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the aAtanial who is poor, delinquent or of ill health. 
Not so long ago, thinking men and women divided them- 
selves on such questions as individualism and socialism, social 
rights and individual rights, economic and ethical laws. 
Today we recognize that law, politics, economics, sociology 
are not separate entities but continually interacting; none 
of them can be advanced without deep incursions into the 
domains of the others. 

The science of law, he said—and this was perhaps the 
largest single contribution made during the day—can be 
brought into harmony with social need only by forgetting 
abstractions inherited from another century and substitut- 
ing for them the study of the law’s functioning. From 
being merely an instrument for the enforcement of social 
order, as it was in antiquity, or an instrument for main- 
taining the social status quo, as it was in the middle ages, 
or an instrument for the defense of individual right, as it 
has been since the Reformation, it is now recognized as 


1842: From a Massachusetts Inspector’s Report 
4 heehee four degrees above zero. 


Visited the almshouse, neat and comfortable estab- 
lishment; two insane women, one in the house asso- 
_ ciated with the family, the other “out of doors.” . . . 
- I asked to see the subject who was “out of doors’; and 
following the mistress of the house through the deep 
_ snow, shuddering and benumbed by the piercing cold, 
_ several hundred yards, we came in rear of the barn to 
a small building which might have afforded a degree 
of comfortable shelter, but it did not. About two-thirds 

-_ of the interior was filled with wood and peat; the other 
_ third was divided into two parts, one about six feet 
_ square contained a cylinder stove, in which was no fire. 
My companion uttered an exclamation at finding 
no fire and busied herself, to light one. Here 
Was a woman caged and imprisoned without fire or 
clothes, not naked indeed, for one thin cotton garment 
_ partly covered her, ‘and part of a blanket was gathered 
about her shoulders; there she stood, shivering in that 
dreary place, the grey locks falling in disorder about the 
face gave a wild expression to the pallid features; un- 
tended and comfortless, she might call aloud, none could 
hear; she might die, and there be none to close the eye. 


. . 


‘ 1910; From Returns of a Federal Census 


_ IT listed 5,408 benevolent institutions, nearly half of 
_ which were hospitals or infirmaries; one-fourth of which 
were child-caring homes and one-fifth homes for the aged 
and for children combined. These were exclusive of penal 
institutions. There were 92 county children’s homes out 
of a total of 1,151 child-caring institutions; and these 
1,151 institutions had 151,441 children under care. 84,198 
persons, over half of them beyond fifty-five years of age, 
were being cared for in almshouses, and 88,313 a year 
were being admitted. In 1910, 1,314 convicts were en- 
tering our state and federal prisons and our county jails 
each day, while 1,264 were stepping out. January 1, 
1910, 24,974 minors were inmates of juvenile reforma- 
tory institutions; and in addition there were in the un- 
classified jail and prison population noted above 911 per- 
sons under eighteen in state and federal prisons, 6,325 
in county jails; 3,539. in municipal jails and lock-ups, and 
1,141 in institutions for both adults and juveniles. 
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i | The Passing of the Stone Age 


1923: Psychology, the Revolutionary 


IT is only as we look backward that we perceive what a 
revolutionary change has been going on. Crudely named, 
that change has spelled the discovery and recognition of 
the human individuality. Scientific knowledge of 
the human mind and the human body has so far de- 
veloped that the extreme individuality of each one of 
us stands revealed. We differ in our intelligence, and 
_ the degree can be measured. We differ in our ability to 
carry responsibility. We differ in the degree to which 
we may exercise choice or free will in our conduct. We 
are all shades and degrees of mental soundness. 5 

What has the new understanding brought us? In 
the realms of the infirm, the dependent, the diseased and 
the defective it has spelled classification. For the citizen 
accused of crime it has brought a recognition of varying 
degrees of ability to carry the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. And for the wretched pal who has been convicted 
it has worked that same intelligent classification accord- 
ing to his ability to respond. 

The castellated orphanage will erate long years after 
we are dead, because man applies newly-acquired knowl- 
edge slowly. .. But the knowledge which man 
gains about himself abides. It is but a question of a few 
years now when every orphanage in the land will be no 
more than a temporary shelter and its inmates will be 
placed in foster homes. Today insanity is recog- 
nized as frequently curable. The hospital no longer waits 
like a yawning abyss to swallow the tragic dement: it 
reaches out into the community and welcomes the citizen 
who is mentally troubled till he fears a catastrophe—it 
receives him as a voluntary patient and treats him for 
mental sickness. Protect society from the law- 
less acts of the individual who has broken its rules, says 
the modern democracy, but salvage the man if you can, 
turning him back to ordinary life when he is likely to 
be able to get along. , Individualization in law 
and in our social service practice will certainly destroy 
the frowning battlements of penology, and in like manner 
it will destroy—it is destroying—the unclassified alms- 
house. Though we are early upon the scene, we 
are witnessing the passing of the stone age in care and 
custody. 

From the paper of Ropert W. KELso 


an instrument of te ‘engineering—one of many means wee : 
regulating the conduct of politically organized society. We. 
must free ourselves, he declared, from the metaphysical 
conceptions of the law that we have inherited and recon- 


sider it functionally, abolishing those barriers that are in 
the way of the exercise of social responsibility, strengthen- 
ing the preventive elements which so far exist only in their 
rudiments. He was not optimistic as to the ease with which 
such a change might be effected; but like other speakers he 
found promise in the growing team-play between many 
social agencies of which the courts and administrative or- 
_ganisms of the law are’ among the most important: though 
as yet the least affected by modern thought. 


Preventive Justice 
MV secon we take into account that in the battle 


against crime, as in every other form of social 

welfare work, prevention is more important than 
cure, we will then see that every criminal prosecution is 
not merely the ascertainment of the offense which has been 
committed and the identification of the offender, but that 
it is also a problem of ascertaining, first, the best treat- 
ment of the offender from the point of view of destroying 
or reducing his future danger to society and, secondly, 
drawing the lessons to be learned from the history of the 
offender as to the social causes of crime in the com- 
munity. ALFRED BETTMAN 


MODERN science of law looks at loyal institutions and 
rules and doctrines functionally. It does not inquire 
_ about their abstract justice. It investigates their concrete 
- workings. Hence it teaches us to put our faith more and 
more in individualized treatment of actual cases and in 
prevention, and less and less in abstract general formulas 
and punishment or redress after the event. It thinks of 
law as but part of a great process of social engineering. 
Roscozt Pounp 


IF substantial justice is not rendered the immigrant 
through the courts, or if he believes that justice is not 
done him, he is acquiring unfavorable ideas of our courts, 
our law, our government, of the state itself. The courts 
the immigrant comes in contact with the most are the 
lower courts, and some of them have treated him very 
badly and are still doing so. . . . The modern court 
is beginning to recognize that it is necessary to under- 
stand the client himself as well as to know his acts. 
Judges should consider knowledge of the characteristics 
of their immigrant clients as important as knowledge of 
the law they administer. Social agencies assisting immi- 
grants in their contacts with the law should definitely 
provide for understanding the client as well as the case. 
TE HoLttapAy CLAGHORN 


THERE is a denial of justice to persons in this country, 
not because of our laws which, in fact, are extremely just, 
nor on account of the judges, who are the most honorable 
"group of our public servants. The problem lies in devis- 
ing modern machinery to bring the laws out of the books 
and home to the people i in our great urban communities. 
The denial of justice is felt by the poor of this country— 
not the social wrecks but the ordinary workingman of 
modest means—because of the expense of court costs, the 
delay of court procedure and the need for and expense of 
a lawyer. If a man canmot afford the money or the time 
to carry through a case at law, according to the existing 
methods, he may be left completely outside of the law. 
Joun S. Brapway 


oT he Church 


FOURTH. DAY OF 
THE CONFERENCE 
REVIEWED BY 


Graham Taylor 


“NLY once before in all these fifty years of the’ 
conference proceedings has the church had its 
day in this higher court of common pleas. But 
it was no such day as this Sunday. What hap-| 
pened was no happening at all. Everything that occurred 
bore evidence of careful forethought long beforehand by the 
chairman of this section, Mrs. John M. Glenn, and her. 
associates. Nothing was left haphazard. Large liberty 
and incentive for spontaneous expression met with quick: 
and full response. The single purpose of the program. 
took up all the slack in the time available. As stated by 
the president of the conference this purpose was “to think 
together of the part that personal religion must play if there 
is to. be progress through social work.” 

To this end a most tactful beginning was made in ar- 
ranging for the morning church services. Instead of having 
a service, preacher and sermon of its own, as hitherto, the 
conference transferred the center of its gravity to as many 
churches of all denominations as welcomed its representa- 
tives to their pulpits. and Sunday schools. The theme set 
for all of them was Personal Religion and Progress Through 
Social Work. “Thus common ground was found and well 
occupied in accord with the distinctive types of personal 
religion set by Catholic, Jewish and Protestant churches. 
Yet the appeal to these various types was coordinated by 


the single emphasis everywhere placed upon social work as 


the means through which the promotion of religious progress 
was being considered. 

Preparatory to this attempt to bring to the youth of the 
church interest and incentive in the service of their own’ 
local communities, some simple words of suggestion were sent 
to teachers of young people, and to the young people them- 
selves a story-like description of the Twentieth Century 
Good Samaritan, in the hope that their:attention and in- 
quiry might subsequently be attracted towards the social 
work needing to be done, or under way, in their own locali- 
ties. This effort should impress upon all adult social and 
religious workers the opportunity and obligation to start 
earlier to recruit not only leaders but the rank and file as 
well, both of whom must be vastly augmented if the hope 
of social and religious progress is ever to be realized. 

The four noon lunch conferences were designed to lay 
down the lines along which progress is to be made, and they 
actually registered many way-marks of the progress already 
attained, largely through religious cooperation with social 
work. ‘Three of these conferences were free floor discus- 
sions on such questions as: How the church may relate itself 
to the social work of the community; How, from the stand- 
point of the rural community, social work under church or 


tion, with | an de ogram of its. own sues in relation to 


other agencies; Whether the church should attempt to en- 


gage in technical social work. So eager was the discussion 
of these latter questions that the time for adjournment had 


to be extended three times. 


Perhaps the most significant of these ae was the 


one devoted to the Theological Seminary and Training for 


Social Service.’ Its chairman, the Reverend Professor W. 
J. Kerby of the: Catholic University at Washington, gave 
a luminous description of the training for the priesthood 
and the social trends being given in the several departments 
by socially minded professors such as Father Ryan, whose 
teaching has overflowed in such valuable books as his Liv- 
ing Wage and The Church and Labor. ‘The social ideal 
and practice of Protestant and Jewish training schools for 
their ministries were as frankly and fully presented by Dean 
Shailer Mathews, of the Divinity School-of the University 
of Chicago, the Reverend Charles Bridgeman of the Epis- 


copal Church National Council and by Sidney E. Gold- 


stein, director of social service in the Free Synagogue and 
Jewish Institute of Religion, established by Rabbi Wise in 
New York. Jeffrey R. Brackett, formerly director of the 
Boston School of Social Work, advanced the view of minis- 
terial training held by professional schools for social work- 
ets, venturing to register their opinion that with few excep- 
tions the ministry should be trained to be socially minded 
and intelligent enough to cooperate with social agencies, 
rather than be prepared for technically expert work. 

The substantial accord of Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish aims thus set forth was all the more significant be- 
cause of their differing methods, 
humanity loomed larger than ever as the common denom- 
inator of religious fellowships as yet divided by irrecon- 
cilable creeds and polities. This spiritual accord was demon- 
strated still more publicly at the great evening theater meet- 
ing in which the many experiences of this notable Sunday 
culminated. Here again extremes met in the unity of the 
spirit to exchange their values. Abbé Jean Viollet of Paris, 
the wounded war hero of the French army chaplains, the 
defender and promoter of French family life, the initiator 
of legislation for better houses and ‘working conditions, 
plead in his own language with impassioned earnestness for 


__the church to take its full part in social work, especially 


in associating the families in each locality, and federating 
such family associations for larger influence upon national 
customs and legislation. 

From the same platform with the heroic French leader 
a German heroine, Dr. Alice Salomon, spoke her message. 
Director of the Berlin Training School for Social Work, 
she has helped start and develop a score or more of similar 
schools in Germany, ali of which still work apart from 
universities. From the German Ministry of Social Wel- 
fare she has elicited recognition of the need for the profes- 
sional training of its employes. Her text book is widely 
used in Germany and her writings are widely read in the 
American and English magazines to which she contributes. 
Referring to the complete change in the form of govern- 
ment and the ordering of social work in Germany during 
the last few years, she said they had “come to realize that 
exterior changes never go to the root of things, and that 
only when changes are achieved within the souls of human 
beings is something accomplished to change the world.” 
The need of cooperation, bridging national, racial and credal 


of the fundamental principles ‘ 


The social service of. 


deftones. the: held, ould be met only by the acceptance 
‘that no one can make his 
life complete without making it overflow with sympathy, 
friendship and affection.” Only thus, she thought, can 
humanity be delivered from “that pernicious philosophy — 
of individualism which is at the bottom of all the 
distress, of all the horrors through which our generation was 
doomed ‘to live.” 

With equal rebuke for church workers who ignore or 


unintelligently attempt social work and for social workers 


who neglect or antagonize the church, Dean Shailer 
Mathews, of the University of Chicago, demonstrated epi- 
grammatically the dependence of each upon cooperation 
with the other. ‘‘ For the church to omit either faith in 
God or faith in love as the supreme social principle is to 
become another sort of institution.” While the church 
“must produce individuals of good will it should cooperate 
with well managed social service agencies of its own com- 
munity rather than duplicate their activities.’”’ “‘ In the field 
of moral education the churches must develop intelligent 
interest and sympathy sufficient to make social reconstruc- 
tion possible without revolution.. Here is where religious 
faith in the finality of love in social evolution is most 
needed.’’ 

Such a day as this Conference Sunday at Washington 
registers a truly marvelous advance in the social conscious- 
ness of religion and the religious consciousness of the socially 
intelligent. Both have found incentive and free develop- 
ment on the tolerant platform and within the still broader 
fellowship of the National Conference. The lone voices 
of years ago, such as those of Oscar’ McCulloch and the 
Wineses, father and son, rang louder from this platform 
than they could have from any. pulpit of their day, calling 
for the prevention of crime at its source in perverted family 
life, and for the reformation of the criminal by wiser penal 
laws and prison discipline. But these solitary voices that 
lifted their cry in the wilderness have long since swelled 
into a great chorus. Behind adventurous pioneers such as 
Professor Francis Peabody at Harvard and William J. 
Tucker at Andover, Archbishop Ireland at St. Paul, Car- 
dinal Gibbons at Baltimore, Washington Gladden at Co- 
lumbus, and W. S. Rainsford ‘at St. George’s, New York, 
have at last rallied a sturdy, steady rank and file march- 
ing forward within and across denominational lines. Col- 
leges, universities and seminaries have their departments or 
professorships of social science. Social text books, prayers, — 
hymns and manuals appear from every religious press in 
the homeland and on foreign fields. Trained leadership 
for the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, and their Jewish and Catholic counterparts, is creat- 
ing a demand for the teaching of the younger youth in Sun- 
day schools and other children’s organizations, Almost all 
denominations, and very many local churches, have their 
social service committees or commissions, while federations 
within and beyond their boundaries begin to have national 
and international weight in stimulating countrywide and 
worldwide efforts for the welfare of a higher humanity. 

Perhaps the progress of these fifty years which this ses- 
sion of the National Conference commemorates can be 
measured no better than by the fact that the “soul” has 
become the self, that the parish and its local community — 
have become interdependent for their stability and success, 
and that the catholicity of the churches demands as never 
before the international affiliation of all peoples in the 
parliament of man, the federation of the world. 
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State Boards of 


Charities of Wiscon- 


sin, Illinois and. 
Michigan meet infor- 
mally at Milwaukee. 


1874 
First national confer- 
ence of charities, 
New York. 


1877 


First charity organ- 
ization society, Buf- 


falo. 


1878 


First probation law, 
Massachusetts. 


1880 | 


Typhoid bacillus dis- 
covered by Eberth. 


1881 
Booker T. Washing- 
ton establishes Tus- 
kegee Institute. 


Federation of Trades 
and Labor Unions 
(later the American 
Federation of Labor) 
organized. 


1882 


Tubercle bacillus dis- 
covered by Koch. 


Cause of blood poi- 
soning and wound 
infection, streptococ- 
cus, discovered by 
Koch. 


1883 
First federal quaran- 


tine stations estab- 
lished. 


1885 


Boston opens the 
“sand gardens,” first 
supervised municipal 
playground. 


Trudeau opens the 


first tuberculosis san- 
tlarium. 


1887 


Neighborhood Guild 
(later University 
Settlement) founded 
in New York — the 
first American settle- 
ment house. 


1889 
Jane Addams opens 
Hull House in Chi- 
cago. 


1890 


Jacob Riis: How the 
Other Half Lives. 
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1891 

Pope Leo XIII’s en- 
cyclical on labor: 
“The remuneration) 
must be sufficient to 
support the ‘wage- 


earner in reasonable. 
and frugal comfort.” 


1893 


First eight-hour law 
for women in indus- 
try, Illinois. 

First municipal diag- 
nostic laboratory op- 
ened in New York, 
making possible mw» 
nicipal control of epi- 
demics. 


1894 


Medical inspection of 
school children in- 
augurated in Boston. 


1897 
Charities, later The 
Survey, established. 


First federation for 
the support of Jewish 


_philanthropies, Cin- 


cinnati. 
National Conference 
at Toronto: first ses- 
sion outside United 
States. 


1898 


First general train- 
ing school for social 
work: New York 
School of Philanthro- 
py inaugurated with 
summer course. 


Chicago begins mu- 
playground 
program: later a 
model for American 
cities. 


1899 
National Consumers’ 
League organized. 


Illinois and Colorado 
adopt first juvenile 
court laws. 


First zoning law, 
adopted by Congress 
for District of Col- 
umbia. 


yILLEM VAN LOON 


Bie. a 
alicized items 


; 1900 

C. O. S. initiative re- 
st Its in appointment 
of New York Tene- 
ment House Commis- 
sion, whose report 
ied to “new law ” of 
901 ending construc- 
tion of dumb-bell 


tenements, 


g 1901 
Mosquito found 


guilty of transmitting 
yellow fever (re- 
sponsibility for ma- 
laria proved in 1897) 
x 1902 

a school nurse 
employed by New 
York City. 
Roosevelt's Anthra- 
cite Coal Commission 
begins twenty-year 
peace in the anthra- 
cite fields. 

Organized fight on 
tuberculosis begun by 
Charity Organization 
Society committee in 
New York, parent of- 


Cy 


j 


eos 


: 


National Tuberculo-— 


sis Association. 
Beil gage, ch 
National Child La- 
bor Committee or- 
ganized. 
1907 
Pittsburgh Survey: 
first comprehensive 
and intensive com- 
munity study in the 
United States, 
Bel. $908 
Protestants unite to 
form Commission on 
Social Service and 
Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in 
America. ‘ 

1909 
Iowa abatement 
er injunction law, 


first effective check. 


' disorderly houses. 
q 1910 

ollective bargaining 
established in the 


First effective work- 
men’s compensation 
laws adopted in nine 
states. 


First mother’s pen- 
sion law adopted, 
Missouri. 


1912 


Federal Children’s 
Bureau established. 


Massachusetts adopts 
first minimum wage 
law for private em- 
ployes. 


1913 
Cleveland sets pace 
for community coop- 
eration: Federation 
for Charity and Phil- 
anthropy established. 
President Wilson’s 
Industrial Relations 
Commission be gins 
work, 


Federal Department 
of Labor created by 
division of Depart- 
ment of Commerce 
and Labor. 


1914 


Thomas. Mott Os- 
borne humanizes Sing 
Sing prison. 


1917 


American Red Cross 
expands under direc- 
tion of the Wear 
Council. 


1918 
Women’s Division, 
later Women’s Bu- 
reau, established in 
Department of La- 
bor. 


1919 
Prohibition by consti- 
tutional amendment. 


1922 
10,000,000 Russians 
fed by American 
gifts and Congres- 
sional appropriation, 
under Hoover’s di- 
rection. 


1923 
First women’s indus- 


trial conference, 
Washington. 


Fiftieth anniversary 
of National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. 
Supreme Court over- 
throws the minimum 
wage. 


U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion reafirms the 
twelve-hour day. 


T he Home 


BP hs DAY: O.F 
THE CONFERENCE 
REVIEWED BY 


Karl de Schweinitz 


OD setteth the solitary in families.” 

The quotation from the Sixty - eighth 
Psalm with which Gertrude Vaile concluded 
a talk before the American Association for 

Family Social Work might well have been taken as the text 


for the fifth day of the Conference, devoted to the home. ' 


One saw the family passing through a time of unusual 
_ changes, but passing through it to an even greater useful- 
ness. The family is still the strength of the people, the 
- best place in all the world to be born in and grow up. 

_ It has, however, as Porter Lee pointed out, “ been modi- 
'. fied in the past, it is being modified now, and it will be still 
further modified in the future.” In his paper at the gen- 
eral session Mr. Lee discussed some of the changes in social 
thought and standards which affect the family. He spoke 
first of all of comradeship: 

Married life means to most people at the present time perma- 
nent companionship which at its best may become comradeship. 
Is comradeship, in marriage, or elsewhere, in the present day 
a seine thing to achieve than it formerly was or a more diffi- 
cult? 

Does this problem of the adjustment of personalities to each 
other grow more complicated? I think it does, and the reason 
is that the individual is more of an individual than he ever was 
before, and with the aid of science and invention he has de- 
veloped a wider range of interests than his ancestors dreamed of. 

Mr. Lee showed how in recreation, in reading, in music 
and in many other interests people were tending more and 
more to express themselves individually rather than merely 
as members of a group. ‘The effect of this has. been an 
increase in the number of outlets for self-expression open to 
the individual and a greater number of points of contact 
with other human beings: 


_ Next to the possession of a deeply treasured interest, the rich- 
est experience one can have is the sharing of it with another 
personality to whom it means much the same. Modern mar- 
riage offers the opportunity of many more points at which the 
interests of man and woman can be dovetailed, and to that 
extent it offers the possibility of a richer, more permanent com- 
radeship between them. 

But, on the other hand, it also contains the possibility of 
as many more points of incompatability. Life would be 
lacking a necessary element to happiness “if one lived with 
a person who shared none of one’s interests, and it would 

become intolerable with a person who scoffed at them.” 

A complicating factor here is the fact that “ the interests 

_of human beings. whose correlation is so essential a factor 
to comradeship tend to become crystallized later and later 
in life.” 
are to a large extent the product of maturity. They do 
_ not become crystallized until possibly the late twenties, but 
_ people do not, and should not wait until then before they 
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fall in. ee “The ane one waits. to are ‘the more 


The cultural, vocational and avocational interests: 


ficult it is to find a person with whose interests one’s own 
interests are likely to fit, and in an early marriage, which 
every one agrees is the desirable marriage, there is the 
danger that the development of new and divergent interests 
may become a. cause of ‘incompatibility. The development 
of human comradeship is a bigger problem than it ever has 
been.” 

Mr. Lee referred to the importance of the new position 
of woman in its effect upon family life, and then discussed 
the influence upon the home of the changing attitude toward 
authority. He made a most interesting analysis of the ~ 
nature of authority, contrasting constituted authority, the i 
authority which a person exercises by reason of his office, 
president, king, teacher, parent, policeman, with inherent 
authority, the authority of experience and learning, leading 
to judgments which less experienced, less learned persons i 
are willing to follow. a if 

os concluded that the erowing disrespect for authority i 

“for authority which is constituted but not inherent.” 


Men are no less willing than they ever were to accept leader- 
ship, to be told what to do, but they are increasingly restless 
when advice or instructions come from persons who have only 
a constituted right to give them and no inherent authority with 
respect to them. 

The authority of a father over his son totters on its founda- 
tions when the son asks for assistance with his algebra lesson 
and is met by complete indifference. It totters only slightly less 
when he is met by abysmal algebraic ignorance. If respect for 
parents is an important element in holding the family together, 
that respect must not only be accorded by children; it must also 
be won by parents. 


The fourth factor which Mr. Lee considered as having 
an important influence upon family life is the present out- : 
spoken interest in sex: 


The current interest in sex cannot all be bad. If we have 
sufficient honesty and courage to face facts we shall discover ~ 
that however much good may be credited to our traditional 
safeguards around the subject of sex, they must be charged also 
with a considerable measure of evil. In common knowledge 
they have been responsible for no small measure of marital 
unhappiness. ‘The family physician, the confessor, the guide, 
counsellor and friend long preceded the psychiatrist in coming 
to a realization of the terrific problem of adjustment within 
married life which sex imposes. What has been a burden to be 
borne it is reasonable to expect that sex education, psychiatry, 
and a saner attitude towards the biological nature of man may 
succeed in lightening. 

We are learning also through the revelations of psychiatry 
the terrific cost of our traditional program for the control of 
the sexual impulse. Repression and fear as a basis for the 
organization of oneself are a foundation of sand. Hew much 
of human unhappiness, how much of the sense of failure, how 


_much of the antagonisms which lead to open strife among men 


are due to these repressions we do not know, but modern 
psychological science affords ample reason for seeing a cause 
and effect relationship between them. 

I am not one of those who believe that sex is essentially inde- 
cent. To regard the experience through which the richest of 
spiritual gifts come to men and women, the gift of children, as 
indecent in itself is abhorrent to every fundamental sense of 
decency. I am not one of those who believe that indulgence of 
the sexual instinct is a concession to animal nature legitimate 
only when its purpose is procreation. Under the refining in- 
fluence of the human spirit seeking its way upward, beauty has 
been found in every function of the human personality. If 
once we could free ourselves of the dead load of fear we should 
find all of us, as indeed many of us have done already, beauty 
in the sex relationship in and for itself. This is not an argu- — 
ment for the relaxing either of self or of social control. Itis 
an argument for an honest search in the light of modern knowl- 
edge and. modern thought for the bases of sli are which _ 
will preserve our ideal of family life. 


ie the time when Ce with the exception of 
few clear-sighted folk, ‘had been helping poverty, not 
ple.” She showed how treatment, having first been 


he casework of the next fifty years will see more scientific 

noses and evaluations, both scientific and spiritual, better 
rds, a more harmonious integration of the hundred special- 
tions of today which are now too often mutually exclusive, 
‘greater sensitiveness to living,” the art of dealing with peo- 
by the casework method carried into many more fields of 
man relations, more research, clearer international concep- 
ns, and treatment, i. ¢., the art of uoeines going forth in the 
ar light of knowledge. 


Jessie Taft, following Miss Hanilion; spoke of the con- 
jection between mental hygiene and social casework. ‘“‘ So- 

1 casework was starving for a practical human psychology, 
nd had been fed for the most part on academic husks. The 
loctrines of mental hygiene and the new psychology came 
the fulfillment of a long-felt conscious need. Social case- 


ational darkness,” Miss Taft suggested that education 
nd the public school would be the next objective of social 
ah and would constitute its most absorbing interest. 
Anna C. Haskins traced the development of social case- 
fork with children and emphasized the importance of a 
oser interrelationship between work with families and 
vork with children. 

Then Henrietta J. Lund swept the discussion from the 
omplexities ‘of modern life to the Crowfoot reservations 
n North Dakota and showed her audience the needs and 
he possibilities of social casework among the Indians. Dr. 
ice Salomon, director of the Berlin Training School for 


STATE COMMISSIONS ON CHILD WELFARE LAWS 


sirty states ommissions were created between 1911 and 1923 
4 d revision of child welfare laws. Five of these 
s marked by a black dot) did not complete their 
‘k and made no sda The white states had no official com- 

m, those starred, however, had special semi-official committees 
Y on child elfare fegssiation 


srk has often been its torch-bearer amid medical and edu- 


'Boctak Workers, in speaking of social work in Germany, 
_ said that of a population of sixty million, nine million per- 


sons were receiving relief in some form or other. The ten- 
dency in casework there is to concentrate upon family case- 
work. She found an encouraging attitude in the govern- 
mental departments: they show “a passionate eagerness 
to organize the life of the nation on the basis of’ social 
equality and equal opportunity.” 

The need for the integration of international backgrounds 
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Prepared by the Children’s Bureau of the U. S, Department of Labor 
4 THE MATERNITY AND INFANCY ACT fi 


The provisions of the Sheppard-Towner act have already been 
accepted in thirty-nine states, and its acceptance is pending in 
three others 


d 


with present environment was urged at an earlier group 
meeting by Ethel Bird and Mary E. Hurlbutt of the De- 
partment for Foreign Work of the Y. W. C. A. Their 
contrast of the rich spiritual and cultural setting which 
vast numbers of our immigrants leave behind them, with 
the barrenness of what they find in America, is a challenge 
to all the social forces in American life. 

At the evening session Mrs. Ethel Puffer Howes. spoke 


of the mother in the home as being in a sweated industry, 


and discussed the obstacles placed in the way of the develop- 
ment of the mother’s personality by the multitude and com- 
plicity of household tasks. At a morning session Mary N. 
Winslow, of the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, showed how this problem was still further 
accentuated for the nearly two million married women 
who are gainfully employed. This is an increase from 515,- 
000 in 1890, the increase being largely in trade and trans- 
portation and manufacturing and mechanical industries. 
Between 1910 and 1920 there was a decrease of 12 per 
cent in the number of married women employed in domestic 
services. 


It is not just a desire for personal freedom that is taking 
them into wage-earning pursuits. What they are working at 
such great cost to obtain is a chance for their children to have 
health and education and for their families to have a satis- 
factory home life. 


We cannot say definitely from any facts we have now 


whether under present conditions the married woman in indus- 
try is entirely an asset or a liability to her family. We must 
know a lot more than we do about the social consequences of 
the employment of married women before we can say in sweep- 
ing terms that they should not be employed. And we must 
find a substitute for their necessary contributions to the family 
support, or else we shall be getting out of the ‘frying pan into 
the fire. Married women have done a good many different 
kinds of work since the beginning of time. The work they are 
doing in industry is merely a transposition into another location 
of many duties which they formerly carried on at home. The 
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difference i is that now dhe married woman cannot tend a spin- 
ning machine with one hand while she takes care of the baby 
with the other. 

Viola I. Paradise described the bad working and living 
conditions affecting many large families who engage in sea- 
sonal agricultural work. Housing received attention from 
the speakers at almost every meeting, but in addition a spe- 
cial session was devoted to the subject. Mrs. Edith Elmer 
Wood urged the utilization of postal savings deposits for 
housing loans as a next step toward meeting the shortage 
in dwellings. She described progress in housing in New 
Zealand, in England, and on the continent. She prophesied 
that in ten or fifteen years, Holland would become com- 
pletely a properly housed nation. Bleecker Marquette dis- 
cussed the human cost of inadequate housing, and described 
a model development at Mariemont in Cincinnati. 

It is not possible here to discuss the two excellent papers 
by Tracy Copp and Frank J. Bruno, upon Cooperation of 
Social Workers with Public Officials in the Enforcements 
of Laws which Affect the Welfare of the Family. Mr. 
Bruno referred to the fact that in the development of mod- 
ern law “attorneys are finding their best opportunity in 
civil and particularly in corporation law. They have almost 
placed the stamp of professional approval exclusively upon 
the attorney who becomes a corporation or business attor- 
ney, and because the other positions have had to be taken 
by men of less ambition or less skill, the attitude of the 
profession has been to regard these other positions with less 
respect and less professional approval. So long as it is 
true,” he concluded, “that the lawyer who takes criminal 
cases and the lawyer who is willing to go into politics is 
not regarded as having attained a measure of success by his 
own profession worthy of recognition, the enforcement of 
law in which social workers are interested will continue to 
lag seriously behind even a reasonable expectation.” 


The Church and the Home 


HE organization of modern society offers another | 
: problem which is as important as that of the social 
training of the citizen, and that is the defense and 
preservation of the family. It is through and in 
the family that both parents and children serve 
their apprenticeship, as it were, in the spirit of solidarity 
and social responsibility. However important 
the economic factor may be in the struggle of the family 
against the causes of destruction, it remains none the less 
true that this problem depends above all on conscience 
and the moral law. Hence Christianity must have the 
chief part in the reconstruction of the modern family. 
Asse JEAN VIOLLET, Paris 


WE HAVE during the last years completely changed our 
form of government, our social order, our constitutions 
and laws. In doing this we have learned one lesson: no 
exterior change, no new structure is sufficient in itself, 
This has led us into a religious revival. We have realized 
what Tolstoy expressed as the final result of all his mental 
and spiritual struggles: “Only if something is 


accomplished within the soul can the world be changed.” 
This is the underlying principle of social work. There is 
our wonderful opportunity; there is our enormous respon- 
sibility. That is where we, the social workers, must help 
the churches: to accomplish something within the human 
heart. ALIcE SALomoNn, Berlin 


E-ducation 


SIXTH DAY OF 
THE CONFERENCE 
REVIEWED BY 


Joseph K. Hart 


es 


HEN heterogeneous groups of people tal 

about schools and education the talk flows freely 

and far and wide. A good deal of emotion is 

released; a good deal of somewhat vacuous’ 
idealism is expressed; wishes take the place of definite pro- 
grams; and the fallacy of “ if” is much in evidence. School 
Day, at the Washington Conference, was an eight-ring per- 
formance, with variations. ‘The talk ranged all the way 
from minute discussion of techniques in the handling of 
handicapped children to the development of broad educa- 
tional and social theory. One single phase of the problem 
of education, alone, was neglected. Unfortunately, that 
single phase is the most important aspect of the er as edu- 
cational problem, today. 

An amazing amount and variety of work of special in- 
terest to social workers is being done in the schools, or in 
connection with them. Many aspects of this work were 
reported upon and discussed in the various sectional meet- 
ings which Mrs. Helen T. Woolley, of Detroit, chairman 
of the committee on schools, had arranged, and in the two 
general sessions which were devoted to school and educa- 
tional problems. The eight section meetings dealt with: 
Programs for physical health in the school; Provision for 
physically handicapped children in the schools; School pro-_ 
grams for mental health; Special provision in the schools . 
for those with mental handicaps; The relation of the school — 
to occupational life; Social casework as applied in schools; 
School programs for sex education and for recreation; The 
contribution of the school to social work with adults. 

The reports and discussions showed that much social case- 
work is being done with children who are physically or 
mentally handicapped. Some attention is being paid to the 
problems of mental health and to sex education. A great 
deal of effort is being expended in the protection and en-— 
richment of the physical health of children. Here bh 
there, something called vocational guidance is being at- 
tempted, though this has to do almost wholly with fitting 
children into industry. The schools have some interest in 
developing recreational opportunities for the children. And 
in some parts of the country, it is said, adults are showing 
some interest in education, their own and their children’s. 
This last statement is little more than hearsay, however. — 

From the standpoint of social work this looks like a bi 
program. But from the standpoint of education this pro- 
gram has many defects, as well as some excellencies. For 
example, it indicates that the schools have developed th 
greatest amount of intelligence in connection with their 
care for the ineffectives. The school’s work with r 
children is, on the whole, much more intelligent than 


fted children. ‘That is to say, the 
wor al and with gifted children is still 
wholly academic, traditional, routine; whereas, its 
with the subnormals has taken on a rather decidedly 
tific flavor. This development is not unnatural or 
ual. ‘The defective is a problem, and science develops 
the direction of problems. 

‘But the extent and effectiveness of this work with inef- 
tives tends to give social workers and even the general 
ublic a false impression as to the whole program of the 
school. The naive mind argues: If the school’s work with 
fectives is so intelligent how much more intelligent and 
sctive must be its work with the normal and the gifted 
ildren! Of course, the argument is fallacious. Scientific 
wethod, however inconceivable this may seem, has pene- 
ated one phase of the school’s activities only. It has 
aa touched the work with normal children. (It is 
rimenting in that field at present—but on the purely 
tellectual side. ) 

me curiously naive assumptions remain with us in the 
eld of work for gifted children It is assumed by some 
heorists that gifted children should be segregated and edu- 
ated in a rarified intellectual atmosphere. The result, it 
: admitted by these theorists, may be “ intellectual knobs 
”; but it is argued that the world needs more intellect, 
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Former and Reformer 
‘ T IS NO LONGER ENOUGH, in order that the 


7 school may perform its work, to assemble the pupils 
in common work and play. It is necessary that the 
whole administration of the school, its curriculum and 
_ methods should be revised from the point of view of their 
contribution to this task. Some of the items that must 
be included in this task are: First, the inculcation of a 
: spirit of international good will in opposition to present 
tendencies toward a narrow,‘ exclusive and jealous 
nationalism, miscalled patriotism. Second, the fostering 
of mutual respect among racial groups: teaching geog- 
raphy, history, literature and the arts in such a way that 
each racial group shall learn to admire the gifts and [i 
achievements of all others, and so that each group shall 
_ feel that in becoming assimilated to the spirit of American 
life it has something worth-while and distinctive to con- 
tribute. Third, a more frank facing of economic and in- 
dustrial issues in their relation to all social interests. It 
is not meant, of course, that any “ism” shall be taught. 
‘But at present students go out into the world ignorant of 
the realities of the situation into which they will be 
_ obliged to enter, or with a highly idealized picture of 
industrial society—its high lights intensified, its evils put 
in deep shadow and its problems slurred. They have 
_ mext to no-intellectual preparation to meet the problems 
and hence become easy victims of class or partisan spirit 
or at the mercy of plausible propagandists and dema- 
gogues. 
At the present ae the greatest need is the awakening 
of teachers to their social office and function and the re- 
 sponsibilities therein entailed. They must put aside the 
habit of thinking that social questions are the concern of 
none but professional social workers, philanthropists and 
_ politicians. They must recognize that they themselves 
re first of all social workers, constructive engineers of 
re society, statesmen in the deepest sense. In the 
words.of Horace Mann they have to act in the 


ris worth a thousand reformers.” | JoHN DEWEY 
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and if we can get more intellect only by getting more snob- 
bery, then we should accept the alternative and be thankful. 

The failure of scientific work to “carry over” was illus- 
trated by the outcomes of much of the conference discus- 
sion. It was argued at least ten years ago that the study 
of the subnormal mind would prove advantageous to the 
work of the teacher of normal children. The insight into 
educational processes which the study of slow minds would 
reveal was to make the work with better minds more in- 
telligent and constructive. The argument has not been 
verified. It is all too easy to argue that the same drill 
processes which produce the pathetic results sometimes 
achieved with defectives must be used for average and gifted 
minds. Scientific method is too literal. It lacks imagina- 
tion in making transfer from one field to another. 

Moreover, the fact seems to be that the study of sub- 
normal minds led to the development of the intelligence 
tests and standards of measurement. Those tests and 
standards have been valuable in the field of subnormal men- 
talities. But the application of those tests and standards 
in work with normal children has not always been happy 
in results. “Those measurements have tended to make edu- 
cational theorists think of their work almost entirely in 
terms of materials—introducing a new sort of scientific 
materialism. And they have tended to make class-room 
teachers think of children too much in terms of their limi- 
tations. The developments of modern social psychology are 
thus largely ruled out of both the theory and the practice 
of the schools. 

The school’s most conspicuous weakness is in dealing 
with the average normal child. In respect to this problem 
the conference program revealed its main weakness. Of 
course, the makers of the program may argue that this prob- 
lem belongs to technical education, and that it will be dis- 
cussed at the N. E. A. meetings next month. But the 
social fate of the average child is not the concern of edu- 
cators alone. Social work, as a part of the problem of 
civilization, is bound to be concerned with the level of 
intelligence which education produces in the community. 

It is doubtful whether the school man ean dissociate him- 
self from his academic limitations) sufficiently to get the 
perspective needed for dealing with gifted children. At 
this point intelligent social work might save the day. The 
gifted child will always educate himself—given the raw 
materials. ‘Those materials are of two sorts—problems to 
be solved and some hints as to the sources of knowledge. 
The social worker, less bound by pedantic routines, might 
be expected to understand the gifted child better than the 
teacher does. The academic teacher plays havoc with the 
promise of intellectual life in our children. The deadly 
grind of the school kills the best first. 

And the problem grows more difficult all the time. When 
the life and work of the community were adequately edu- 
cative for a place in the world, school added the graces of 
reading, writing and the use of figures; and it socialized 
the children by the mere fact of their spending much time 
together. But that community of life and work is gone. 
The problem is changed about. Professor John Dewey gave 
expression to this change in a notable address. He said: 

The nation has reached the limit of its stage of unconscious 
movement and expansion; it has reached the stage of economic 
and social problems. We cannot trust any longer to the nat- 
ural unguided working of democratic forces. We have to take 
stock, plan ahead, reform evils and make our achievements 


secure. The educational system must be the chief instrument 
in this movement. 


There are certain marked dangers. at present. 
is the growth of racial and sectarian animosities, with the de- 
sire of some influential sections of the community to identify 
Amexicanization with conformity to the standards and beliefs 
of their own group. Along with growth of intolerance there 
is the disposition » to resort to force rather than persuasion and 
reason to attain ends; not only force in the form of violence 
but force under the name of law. I need only mention the 
recently repealed Lusk laws of New York state and the unre- 
pealed constitutional amendment in Oregon. ‘There is also a 
tendency to decree what shall be taught and how, in the interest 
of some special social group, as is witnessed in the action of a 
number of state legislatures enacting just what myths about 
our own history must be included in school text books. i 

These things are important,as symptoms of underlying ten- 
dencies to strife and division, The attempt to secure unity of 
consciousness, of desire and purpose, by force is fatal. It only 
breeds further divisions and makes oid ones more acute. The 
social work of the school in acting not externally and by force 
but upon the mind through its enlargement and by humanizing 


sympathies, thus becomes more needed as it becomes more 
difficult. 
Dr. Bernard Glueck, director of the Bureau of Chil- 


dren’s Guidance of the New York School of Social Work, 
recognized this problem in his discussion of the psychopathic 
child. 

He pointed out that the ordinary procedure of the school 
classroom is apt to aggravate unhealthy reactions of psycho- 
pathic children and ‘stated that the educational system 
needed modifications which would make it possible to under- 
stand these children and to assist them toward a_ better 
development of their personalities. He made a plea for 
greater realization on the part of educators of the need 
of training children for “ the business of living ’”’ in addition 
to mastering the regular courses of study. 

But this mastery of the business of living cannot. be 
taught in schools., Ages ago a wise man said: “ The destruc- 
tion of the poor is their poverty.’ We may say of the 
schools, today, that the destruction of education is school- 
ing. Social workers have a tremendous contribution to make 

_ to education: they can help to socialize it. At present, how- 
ever, social workers are too respectful to the school as an 
institution. 
of institutionalization, themselves. Hence, they are not, 
and are not likely to be, critical of the schoolishness of the 
schools. 

In fact, much of the discussion in both the section meet- 


ings and the general sessions on School Day was an implicit 


glorification of the repressions and controls of individuals 
by groups. Group pressure makes little children eat 
spinach against their wills; group pressure, makes the in- 
novator be good and dull. Even casework will soon be 
losing its basic care for the individual and will become 
standardized. 
The contact between school men and social workers in 
these great conferences should be fundamentally helpful to 
both. Nothing is more needed today than real breaches in 
the walls that now separate institutions and institutional 
workers. But it will be unfortunate if these contacts between 
workers from hitherto rather distinct areas should project 
and emphasize the most specious elements in the equipment of 
each type of worker. In any such meeting of workers, each 
side may exhibit its favorite playthings, holding them up to 
the view of the others, and recommending them for adoption. 
But, in any such meeting another outcome might be found, 
too: contrasting points of view and diverse techniques might 
appear as problems in social procedure, stimulating inquiry 
and thoughtfulness about the whole program of social and 
- educational work. 


One of Hee 
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Many social workers long for a greater degree « 


Public Opinion’ 


SEVENTH DAY OF 
THE CONFERENCE 
REVIEWED BY 


Geddes Smith 


OR all the four thousand delegates who jostled their 
way into crowded—auditoriums, for all their satis- 
faction over tangible evidences of their influence, the 
social workers at Washington felt themselves to be 
—as in truth they were—a militant minority in a nation 
very largely indifferent to their activity. So when after six 
days of considering concrete subjects like health and the 
home the conference turned to the nebulous topic of Public 
Opinion it was inevitable that the discussion should be col- 
ored by the psychology of minorities.’ ‘The center of interest 
was not what the public really wanted in the way of social 
progress, but how social workers could make the public 
want—or at least finance—what they knew it ought to have. 
A majority can afford to be in some doubt as to what it 
really wants; and can even take steps to find out in a leis. 
urely fashion. A minority must seize what levers it can com- 
mand and heave away, without too much speculation eithe1 
on its own purposes or on those of the majority. 
Conceivably the day might have been one of exploration. 
There is vital and growing significance for the social workers 
in the psychology of industrial groups, or racial minorities. 
The behavior patterns of chambers of commerce, or philan- 
thropic Shriners, or Rotarians, have much to do now and may 
have more to do in the next fifty years in determining the 
amount and quality of the resources on which welfare work- 


ers can draw. We know little about the comparative effect 


of various types of social work on the psychology of the 
recipient, and less about the relation between his psychology 
and the public opinion of a whole community. Aside from 
one paper by Mrs. Lucia Johnson Bing of Ohio, which had 
the limitations as well as’the charm of the questionnaire 
method, there was little or no attention paid to the actual 
content of people’s minds as to social work and social work 
ers. Any of these inquiries, and many more of the same sort 
would have been interesting; they would have shed light or 
the day’s topic; but speaking from the pragmatic standpoint 
of the minority they,would not have been practical. One 
listened in vain for a hint that the public ought perhaps te 
share creatively as well as passively in its own advancement 

“The unique service of private philanthropy,” to quote 
Rowland Haynes of the Cleveland Welfare Federation, “ is 


.that it has done those things which the people as a whole 


would not do.” The day was given over, properly enough 
to taking tally of the progress already made in persuading 
public opinion to accept the leadership of social workers, anc 
to surveying the channels through which that leadershiy 
might profitably be extended. . 

If politicians have a sixth sense by which they know wher 
a “movement” is ripe for public favor, as Mrs. Henry 
Moskowitz of New York said at the evening general Dn 


eit 


ir of Governor Smith, phew fe ground Prorcushly 
she summarized the life-history of social efforts: 


ements—-the j joy of the social worker—proceed in a world 
‘their own, swinging along in their own orbits. They pass 
t through the state of agitation, when the prophet and the 
sft go from door to door peddling an idea and a contribution, 
d at last they cohere in a movement. Next, as the movement 
; force, opinion comes into play and minority opinion be- 
strong enough to be recognized by a fighting group. 
henever this stage of minority opinion becomes strong enough 
gather such momentum that it arrests the attention of the 
tical Sanne the movement becomes ripe for a political 
tform. 

hen social issues predominate in a political platform the 
‘ory of American politics shows we have the greatest amount 
dependent voting. Political parties rarely have a clear-cut 
avage in the larger units of political organization, and this 
ependent voting constitutes an important and vitally decisive 
tor for both parties. 

Before 1912, she recalled, only the lesser national parties 
seen fit to give any but the vaguest recognition to social 
siderations. But a section of the Progressive platform of 
t year “read like a volume of: The Survey.” Between 
- Progressives and the woman suffragists social welfare 
squarely into the field of political activity; the Demo- 
tic platform of 1916 and both major parties in 1920 de- 
d explicitly for a number of welfare projects. 

Social issues are now held in the foreground by the 
oman vote,” Mrs. Moskowitz continued. “ Social work 


] Public Opinions | 
Social work is in politics to stay—Mrs. | 
Henry Moskowitz 

The public is not short of intelligence. 
It ts ehroarcally short of facts—Robert W. 
Kelso 


Morals are the concern of conservatives, 
and thinking the concern of radicals —Car] 
Van Doren — 


Social workers are 75 per cent nuts.— 
“Ohio merchant, quoted by Mrs. Lucia 
Johnson Bing 


_ Social work as a community force has 
_notimpressed itself upon the general public. 
-—C. M. Bookman 


In the adjustment between Negroes and 
Ri hires the real problem is the problem of 
the white mind—Graham R. Taylor 


3 Hundred per cent patriotism and confi- 
ence in Nordic superiority are the two 
nost dangerous ideas in the world today.— 


ferbert Adolphus Miller 


The problem in creating an informed 
blic opinion is not in putting the infor- 
on before the public, but in making it 


An appeal to the emotions makes it 
“Gerald WV pear. 
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has eile a to gain and nothing to lose by utilizing the 
force of political action.” Even an unsuccessful campaign, 
she believed, was much more valuable in enlightening the 
public than any other form of educational effort. She pre- 
dicted that the adverse decision on the minimum wage would 
stir both major parties to action in the elections of 1924, and 
urged that social workers get their projects and hopes writ- 
ten into both platforms. “ Social work underestimates rather 
than overestimates itself,”’ she said. In key with this remark 
Governor William E. Sweet, whose campaign in Colorado 
turned largely on social issues, exhorted the conference to see 
its job in a big way and challenge the country to greater and 
greater support. 

Another political check on the public acceptance of social 
work programs is provided by the referendum, heralded a 
dozen years ago as a democratic panacea, and now accepted 
as a familiar and useful device in many states, particularly in 
the West. One of the morning groups was devoted to a re- 
view of referendum votes on health and welfare proposals 
in Washington, Oregon, California, Colorado and other 
states. The testimony offered from various fields agreed 
with the experience of the tuberculosis organizations as 
summed up by Philip P. Jacobs: ‘If the voters of a com: 
munity are given an opportunity to express their opinion after 
a proper process of education upon a question pertaining to 
tuberculosis institutions or similar provisions, they will in 
the great majority of cases vote overwhelmingly in favor of 
such a proposition, even though the clear and definite im- 
plication of such vote is an increase in taxation.” 

With questionnaires, interviews and foot-rules Mrs. Lucia 
Johnson Bing of Ohio and Leroy E. Bowman of New York, 
taking the general public and the press as their respective 
fields, undertook to answer the difficult question: How Far 
Has Social Work Influenced Public Opinion? Some of Mrs. 
Bing’s amusing specimens of the lay mind have already been 
exhibited in The Survey (January 15, 1923, p. 531; May 
15, 1923, p. 252). The most suggestive revelation of the 
study was the feeling, apparently widespread, that social 
workers fail to see the other side. ‘‘ Social workers, next to 
ministers, are the most narrow-minded of professional peo- 
ple, from ‘constantly being in a position where they tell ‘the 
other fellow how to live.” This is a serious arraignment—if 
not of the social worker’s psychology, at least of his contacts 
with the public. Mrs. Bing struck a note too seldom heard 
with her straightforward question, “‘ How long can the so- 
cial worker afford to be indifferent to public opinion? ” 

Mr. Bowman found, by comparing representative journals 
of fifty years ago with those of the present, that the propor- 
tion of total reading space allotted to what might be called 
social work had apparently not increased in the interval. 
This was, however, the result of balancing notable increases 
in certain prominent dailies against notable decreases in 
others. Mr. Bowman’s conclusion, after questioning editors 
and reporters as to their attitude toward social work, social 
workers, and their news value, was that “the differences 
seem to be accounted for more by the general social attitude 
of owners and editors than by the form of the publicity 
material furnished by social workers. The solution of the 
problem of more and better publicity for social service 
seems to lie in the education and broadening of editors and 
owners with regard to social problems.” If, however, one 
asks the broad question, ‘“ What does the press think of 
social work?” the answer today must be “ Not much!” 

To influence public opinion the social worker must not 
only tell his story well: he must have a convincing story to 
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start with. The technique of publicity was thoroughly. 


worked over in the energetic kindred group which devoted 
most of its afternoons and evenings throughout the week, 
under the leadership of J. Byron Deacon, to clinics, discus- 
sions and demonstrations, dramatic and otherwise. ‘This left 
the conference free, in the group meeting on Social Pro- 
grams and Public Support, to throw emphasis on the factors 
which underlie formal publicity. 

William J. Norton, of the Detroit Community Fund, 
stressed the importance of efficiency in operation, courtesy in 
public contacts of every sort, and the production of convinc- 
ing results, and reminded his hearers that of all instruments 
for telling the social work story none is more valuable than 
the everyday chain of conversation across desks and dinner 
tables—which begins when genuine satisfaction is felt over 
the work which social agencies are doing. To C. M. Book- 
man of the Cincinnati Community Chest the most important 
prerequisite for a favorable public opinion was a unified, defi- 
nite, understandable program, on which all elements in the 
community could unite, and which would command the joint 
effort of all the agencies for social welfare. But he pointed 
out that public opinion is built up by giving the public the 
facts and waiting for evolution to do its work; pressure on 
the public is often ‘undesirable and some phases of social 
work are best kept in the hands of a minority. The need for 
mutual understanding among welfare agencies was echoed, 
from the standpoint of a special group, by Rev. C. H. Le- 
Blond, supervisor of Catholic charities, Cleveland. 

So much for the story to be told. As to the telling, print- 
ers’ ink naturally came in for a large share of attention. At 
the general session William Preston Beazell of the New 
York World recounted specific services of the press in bring- 
ing human problems into vivid relief. In a morning group 
Gerald W. Johnson of the Greensboro News, Greensboro, 
N. C., stated admirably the fundamental and difficult task 
of publicity: 

The problem of creating an informed public opinion lies not 
in making men learn, for that they never do consciously; nor 
in making them reason, for they are ready enough to argue} 
nor in making them think, for God alone can do that; but in 
making them see. It.is a matter of visualization, an enterprise 
in pictorial representation; for if at any time they shall see 
with their eyes, they will also hear with their ears and under- 
stand with their hearts. 

In another ‘group Howard W, Odum, editor of the Jour- 
nal of Social Forces, told how the research journal might 
serve as a means of rapprochement between the scholar and 
social worker, and Honoré Willsie Morrow, formerly editor 
of The Delineator, plead for the cooperation of social work- 
ers with the “lowbrow” magazines which carried help to mil- 
lions of plain people who had problems to solve in which the 
expert’s knowledge was invaluable. Of all the professional 
groups, she said, physicians are the most snobbish, college 
professors next, and social workers not far behind. 

On a still broader footing, two veteran authorities dis- 
cussed The Settlement as an Influence in Public Opinion, 
1886-1923. John Lovejoy Elliott, recalling the remark that 
our government is characterized by apoplexy at the center 
and anemia at the extremes, held out the hope that a com- 
bination of the method of the settlement—objective in its 
program, but too often housebound—with the outlook of the 
community organizer—aspiring to genuine democracy, but 
often descending to mere talk—would provide the beginnings 
of “ organs through which the local community spirit can ex- 
press itself.” Graham Taylor traced nation-wide effects of 
the settlement spirit as it has touched the family, standards 
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the siateh: Recalling Miss Wald’s initiative, and M i‘ 


absorbed even without conscious attention,” which determin 


Lathrop’s and Miss Abbott’s work, he said: 


i 

The federal Children’s Bureau is perhaps the most outstanc) 
ing evidence of settlement influence upon national policies, sinc) 
it contributed not only initiative toward the establishment a) 
the bureau, but also the services of two residents of Hull Hous) 
to head it up and staff assistants from several other serine | 


Though the group which considered Problems of Rac 
and Nationality was dealing, as its chairman remarked, wit 
pathological aspects of public opinion, no part of the day) 
program yielded more penetrating analysis of its psycholog 
ical elements. Charles S$. Johnson of the National Urbai 
League handled critically and dispassionately the ‘‘ mass 0} 
ideas about the Negro, accumulated through experience} 
passed on through tradition, embedded in the mores, ani 


the white attitude and behavior in the relations between thi 
races. Graham R. Taylor, with whom Mr. Johnson w 
associated in the Chicago Commission on Race Relations 
presented case after case from the commission’s records whicl| 
showed how the printed or spoken story—which carried ofter| 
the seeds of tragedy—was a fabrication or distortion of fact) 
which arose in obedience to some popular preconception) 
Whites believed what they expected to believe; the newspa: 
pers had for years deepened the conviction that Negroes were 
criminal by stressing Negro crimes out of all proportion 
the facts; a vicious circle of misrepresentation and distru 
had been graven into the minds and emotions of white a and 
black Chicago. 

The analysis of group prejudice by Professor Herbert 
Adolphus Miller of Oberlin cut deep. ‘“‘ We have learned 
to curb individual egotism,” he said, “ but have magnified 
group egotism into the highest virtue.” But group egotism 
—whether centering in a chamber of commerce, ‘a nation, or 
a race—is as immoral as individual egotism, National prej- 
udice—100 per cent patriotism, and racial prejudice—“Nor- 
dic superiority,” are the most dangerous ideas now abroad 
in the civilized world. Religion, law and science have been 
called to their aid. ‘‘ The bigotry of science is more diffi- 
cult to escape than the bigotry of religion. A man can escape 
one by saying ‘I am an atheist.’ No man likes to say ‘I am 
a.fool.’’”’ Survival values are no longer national, and these 
prejudices “ lead exactly in the opposite direction from which 
civilization must go if it is to survive.” The remedy? A 
group conviction of sin: the development of group humility. 
‘* And that is not easy.” 

In dealing with race and national prejudices the aneen 
laid bare precisely the situation that Dr. Frankwood Wil- 
liams described on an earlier day of the conference when he 
declared that “ opinions do not meet: instincts clash.” What 
he had to say, indeed, lay at the heart of the whole question 
of public opinion. Social workers are forever asking the 
questions he propounded: Why is it that this logical, con- 
vincing and thoroughly desirable program of mine doesn’t 
get across? Why do men and women fail me? Why does 
the most ingenious publicity strike sooner or later the dead 
wall of inertia or resistance? And the answer lies deeper 
than printer’s ink, or the organization of social agencies, or 
political acumen, or the conscious motives of men and 
women, It lies in those inner reaches of emotion and instinct 
which the mental hygienists are just beginning to explor 
Until we have learned the hidden forces which move us al 
to action the control of public opinion will lie well beyon: 
our reach. 


Heys 


is a school at the close of the day, 

-and unused, you will rightfully say: 

t by your taxes,* (per annum the more) 
i but eight hours of the full twenty-four. 


ay rl 
g afie 


. *To pay your tax is bad enough; 
bY To pay for things unused is tough. 


————— 


a 


_ Some on the corner will loaf at their ease; 


ly 


Some will seek joys in such places aé these:* 
Be: Pane 


But where on earth can people go? 


+ 


These are committees, both helpful and good; 
Es rruns the schools in its own neighborhood: 
im al is the reason we've rapidly grown,-- 
atti g each district to care for its own. 


__*It isn't that they love them so, 
. 


4 
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Here are The People, their day’s work is 
through: 
Hundreds of thousands with nothing to do: 


EEAEAR TOP AIRIA AEN 


People People People 
“ « Me « 
“& “« “ 


5 


Eut someone resourceful, abundantly bright,* 

Suggested that schools should be opened at 
night, 

As places of pleasure, as places of ease, 

Where people could run them and play as they 
please. 


*Though not the part of modesty 
We're forced to say that it was we. 


Even the list of directors in this lively 
Community Center Primer is enlivened 
by a bold-type footnote which reads 
“You'll not remember all, the chance 
is; So concentrate on Mr. Francis ?— 
Mr. Francis, of course, being the 
treasurer. Seymour Barnard, the di- 
rector of this Brooklyn organization 
which has opened ten community cen- 
ters, each with its own self-chosen 
program, found the shortest road to 


| the public through this simplification 


of the People’s Institute's job into 
words of one syllable—awith the help 
of pictures that he drew himself. 


rimer for the Public 
In which the People’s Institute, United Neighborhood Guild of Brooklyn, 
makes a genial bid for an informed and friendly public opinion 


3 


Nothing provided, then where will they roam? 
One thing is certain, -- but few will stay home! 


nw 


BED 
ea ED ie] 
t Drama! TWINS BY 
i cH ORE een SAT. 


FLOOR PLAN OF HOMES 


* The trouble with this town is that 
There’s too much family per flat. 


i 
1 


People aplenty are using them, too;, 
Folk by the hundred and folk by the score; 
Better by far than they were on page 4.. 


amar Tae ow 


Singing, Athletics, 


6 ~ 
This is exactly the work that we do; 
|! | 


Civics 
y and games: 
Girls and young fellows and oldmenanddames: 
Few the restrictions and simple the rules | 
| 


When, after supper, we open the schools. 


8 

Here, as the principal figure you view, 

A person impressed with the work that we do! 
Giving a gift with abundant accord: 

Note the applause of our Managing Board. 


& 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tried and Found Guilty 


PENAL DISCIPLINE, by Maury Gordon. H. P. Dutton & Co. 
Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


238 pp. 


N his recent comfortable account of the English Prison 

system administered by him for many years past, Sir 
Evelyn Ruggles-Brise tells us that ‘‘ the commissioners have, 
for a considerable time, been assisted by a Lady Inspector of 
Prisons.” It is this Lady Inspector, qualified by medical train- 
ing, by freshness of outlook and by a judgment which no amount 
of prison experience could cloud who has given us in this book 
the fruits of her keen observation and her understanding heart. 
Sir Evelyn might well have given her more space, for the little 
finger of the Lady Inspector weighs more in the scales of time 
than the whole body of the distinguished and complacent chief 
commissioner. 

Conceding everything that the official apologia claims in the 
way of modern improvements in the treatment of prisoners, Dr. 
Gordon invalidates the whole prison system by showing, in 
case after case, how surely, inevitably it results in the disin- 
tegration of character and in the corruption of the springs of 
clean and wholesome living in those subjected to it. Even the 
famous Borstal System is not spared. Thus she says: 


On paper the Borstal System looks very well. It expresses the 
admirable intentions of its promoters, which were to combine penal 
discipline with suitable education and with special moral influences. 
These last are good things: unfortunately it is very easy to com- 
bine one poor penny-worth of moral influence or education with an 
intolerable deal of discipline. 


Who else has so accurately and pithily described our Ameri- » 


can reformatory system and so adequately accounted for its 
failure? 

Dr. Gordon’s observations were confined to the women 
prisoners, but her conclusions are equally 
applicable to all the victims of the sys- 
tem. “It is plain,” she says, “‘ that in our 
system the primary object is punishment 
and that reform is supposed to follow the 
acquirement of the passive and unmoral 
attitude of obedience and attention to in- 
structions.” 

In all this there is nothing new, but the 
author makes a distinct contribution to 
penology by her acute analysis of the ob- 
served effects of penal discipline on the 
mental integrity of her clients. She shows 
how the unreality of prison life, its dire 
uniformity and monotony, its repression 
of all natural emotions and impulses, have 
the effect of producing, in greater or less 
degree, hysterical or other pathological 
conditions in nearly all prisoners. 


Whatever the factors which they, as in- 
dividuals, bring to the production of this 
pathological state, the prison, by shutting 
down the instructive life and setting the 
heavy weight of penal discipline on the 
safety-valve, unquestionably plays the larger 
part. 


And here is the conclusion of the matter— 
a wise and brave conclusion which the American as well as the 
English readers of the book are admonished to take to heart: 


It may appear that, so far, I have no good word to say for our 
prison system in any of its forms. I have not. I think it creates 
a criminal class, and directly fosters recidivism, that our method 
is dead and done with, and in need of decent cremation. From 
the ashes one hopes a system might arise which, if imbued with a 
really scientific spirit, might be a new beginning in tackling a 
problem which is, at present, all to solve. But the new can never 
be grafted on the old, and penal discipline must go. 

Grorcr W. KircH WEY 
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The hopelessness of prison—a scene from 
the Cabinet of Dr. Caligari 


The Menace of Labor Injunctions 


THE LABOR INJUNCTION: An Exposition of Government by Judie 
Conscience and its Menace, by John P. Frey. Hquity Publis 
Oincinnati, Ohio. 197 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Surve: 

[8 the catalogue of labor’s legitimate grievances, the ab 

of the injunction by courts of equity has been and is oi 

of the most onerous. Since 1888 when the first injuncti 
against strikers was issued by Judge Allen of Massachusetts 
the case of Sherry vs. Perkins, and especially since 1893 wh 
Judge Picks of the Federal Court, Northern District of Ohi 
enjoined railroad employes from refusing to handle freight co 
ing from the Toledo and Ann Arbor Railroad and sent 
engineer to jail for refusing to comply, organized labor in get 
eral, and the American Federation of Labor in particular, h 
main taied a steady fire of protest and defiance. The vehi 
mence of labor’s denunciation of courts that have deprive 
workers of what they regard as fundamental constitution; 
rights has given rise to the erroneous impression that the A. ] 
of L. is opposed to equity courts as such. ‘This public misappri 
hension of labor’s real attitude has no doubt had much to d 
with the fact that injunctions have become steadily more fri 
quent and severe until they culminated in the recent restrait 
ing order of Judge James H. Wilkerson against the Railwa 
Employes’ Department of the A. F. of L., forbidding the rai 
way workers, their officers or agents “in any manner by letter 
printed or other circulars, telegrams, telephones, word of mout! 
oral persuasion, or suggestion,” etc., from encouraging a men 
ber of their organization or anyone whatsoever “to abando 
the employment of said railway companies.” 

The reverberation of this decision gives a peceitaely inl 
value to Mr. Frey’s book. But it has much more than a timel 
value. It is an able, restrained and scholarly analysis of th 
history of the injunction, an admirably lucid and readabl 
exposition of labor’s attitude, and becaus 
of the cases which it cites a most con 
venient handbook for the layman. It i 
one of the comparatively few books re 
lating to the history and policies o 
the American labor movement that ar 
indispensable. 

Mr. Frey begins with a brief historica 
review of the equity powers of the earl 
British kings, the development of thos 
powers under the Keeper of the King’ 
Conscience, the “ Very Reverend Fathe 
in God, the Chancellor of the King,” dow: 
through the record of the Taff-Vale cas¢ 
the second and last of the cases in whic! 
the injunction was used by the Britis! 
courts to curtail the freedom of labor i 
industrial disputes. Against this ‘back 
ground, whose importance is due to th 
fact that “the courts of equity which w 
have today in the United States ar 
directly descended from the original Lor 
Chancellor of England who first becam 
the Keeper of the King’s Conscience,” hi 
analyses the leading American cases fron 
the first in 1888 to Judge Wilkerson’ 
decision in 1922, marshals evidence te 
show how the injunction is an expression of the judicial “con 
science,” and how in spite of such decisions as that of Justic 
Harlan of the United States Supreme Court in 1894 denying 
the rights of the courts to “,compel the actual affirmative per. 
formance of merely personal services” and affirming the lay 
fulness of strikes, in spite of the Clayton amendments to t 
Sherman Anti-Trust law, in spite of the expenditure by the 
trade union of enormous sums of money in appealing injunctio: 
cases to the higher ‘courts, the “ practical fact remains that the 
number of injunctions being issued has been on the increase 
instead of the decrease.” } ne 


for winning auch immunity from the 
by British labor? Why, he would 

i e imp iched who “issued an injunction in plain 
on. ee the men’s constitutional rights”; he would culti- 
public opinion; he would seek the increase of “ liberal- 
and forward looking men” in legislative bodies—via the 
‘, of L.’s “non-partisan” policy, it may be assured. In 
menting upon the Taff-Vale case—the second and last of 
ttempts of the British courts to put the British labor move- 
mt under the restraints of the injunction—Mr. Frey says: 
| gave new life and greatly increased vigor to the British 
Party, the result being that Parliament enacted what is 
n as the Trades Disputes Bill ”—-which accomplished at 
le stroke what American labor by pursuing its non-partisan 
icy for thirty years has failed to accomplish. It is a curious 
mentary upon the strict orthodoxy of American leaders, 
devotion to the canons of faith as established by the A. F. 
hierarchy, that so able a man as Mr. Frey should ignore 
s remedial suggestion the one remedy that has worked. 


R. W. B. 


How to Teach Civics 


SIVIC EDUCATION, by David Snedden. World Book Co. 


333 pp. 
P : € $2.00 postpaid of The Survey 


7 ERE i is a book “to aid teachers and other educators who 
are trying to find and develop more purposive and effective 
ectives and means of civic education.’’—Limited in its ap- 
, the author says, to “those endowed with. some ability, 
essors ot some disposition to be curious, inquisitive, invent- 
and progressive.” It is largely a teachers’ problem book, 
statement of problems being supplemented by concrete sug- 
ons, questions, outlines and sample studies (the last con- 
buted by students in Teacher’s College and Columbia Uni- 
ersity, illustrating the “case group” method). 

Educational objectives are discussed as falling under four 
froups: Physical, vocational, cultural and social. In the last 
gory Professor Snedden places ‘ “civic” education, along 
ai moral ” and “ religious” instruction. Civic education is 
( “that which fits for membership i in political and all 
her federated groups.” ‘Civic virtues,” observes the author, 
have heretofore been simply the moral virtues expanded, but 
at process of providing for democratic social control of right 
ids will no longer suffice. Society must address itself more 
an ever for security to teachers—not, in civic matters, so 
ach to teachers in general, perhaps, as to specialized. teachers 
ivic education.” 

otwithstanding its Wak of definition as to purpose, and the 
cognized unscientific approach, the book offers many concrete 
estions which will be found helpful and stimulating. One 
lese is addressed to school boards and executives: 


learly the entire field of civic education—its development and 
vioristic aspects as well as {ts instructional and training aspects 
ould in many school systems be coordinated under one specialist. 
. The eventual solution in large schools, it is probable, will 
¢ found here, as in the case of physical education, through the co- 
dinating authority and knowledge of a responsible supervisor for 
entire field of civic education, in junior and senior high schools 
d perhaps vocational and part-time schools, operating through 
ialists teaching one or more of the subjects or guiding the social- 
ig activities denoted by such terms as service projects, social 
ce reading, salient American political problems, and the rest. 


‘0 the teacher who is specializing in civic education, the 
or suggests: 

“The Promotion of appreciations, ideals, attitudes,—which 
Id give point to need for ‘conformity to legal and other di- 
ions and restraints’ 3 * promotion of the kinds and degrees of 
tion to country, city, town and other political groupings 
collective social entities with a view to insuring the welfare 
the commonwealth and the community’; “training in dis- 
ns and abilities to participate actively i in parties, volunteer 
C _and thet ‘activities of a positive nature’ 5 “training in 


fou as Deities a organs and functions of government, 
e taught less formally; history should have less atten- 
emory work and more to social interpretation 
ontributions of outstanding leaders; “ school gov- 
should ve regarded but as dramatized projects gone 
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into from time to time and not continued as “ self-govern- 
ment’’; psychology should lay emphasis on social motives, and 
the dynamic aspects of instinct, impulses, intuitions, apprecia- 
tions, habits, aspirations and ideals; physical education should 
not be over-emphasized as to its possibilities in the field of civic 
education. ‘These and other conclusions reflect professional 
opinion. But of highest value to the teacher are the suggestions 
for concrete, programs, for different age and school groups, ma- 
terial and methods. F. A, CLEVELAND 

Boston Utoc sity, , ' 


The Play Coles to the Pulpit 


DRAMA IN RELIGIOUS SHRVICH, by Martha Candler. 


} Century Oo. 
259 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The Survey. 


Wee religious drama and pageants being more and more 
widely adopted by the churches as means to teach spiritual 
truths, the need has grown for a book to make available the 
results of experience in this field. Mrs. Candler has done a 
useful service in this brief survey which describes the use of 
drama as a form of church worship, with examples from the 
Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, Unitarian and other denomina- 
tions. ‘The book gives chief emphasis to reverential drama, 
suitable for presentation in the church, proper, but the propa- 
ganda play and the drama-sermon are also suggested for use in 
parish house or Sunday schoo]. One of the chapters makes a 
plea for the use of church basements as theater workshops 
where youth may be given, through group activity, a chance for 
artistic expression and food for both cultural and religious hun- 
gers, which are, too often, left unfed. 

Recognizing the need of artistic ideas and ideals and of 
trained leadership, the author gives many practical suggestions 
for settings, lighting, costumes and music. There is also much 
helpful information on the available dramatic material for 
amateur production. 

A history of the national organizations using church drama 
for symbolic ritual and for educational purposes is included. 

Teachers and amateur producers should use the book for its 
technical advice and ministers should read it that they may be- 
come alive to the social and spiritual power in the use of 
drama in the churches, 

Avice HoLpsHIP Wire 


A Soap Box at the Campus Gates 


THE GOOSH-STEP, A Study of American Education, by Upton Sin- 
clair. Published by the author, Pasadena, Calif. 488 pp. Price 
$2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


Wee Upton Sinclair publishes a new book, the 
futility of argumentation is revealed afresh. Here are 
nearly five hundred pages of facts and arguments, with some 
intermingling of speculation, undoubtedly; here are stories from 
more than one hundred colleges; here are direct challenges to 
the honesty and integrity of hundreds of members of college 
and university boards of control, college and university presi- 
dents. and practically the whole profession of college and 
university teachers, Here is a book that is already “ going 
strong,” and it will be read in the next few years by tens of 
thousands of men and women, especially young men and women, 
in all parts of the world. It will throw new lights, and of 
course, for that reason; new shadows on the whole educational 
situation of America. Yet this is a book which will be officially 
ignored by the institutions with which it deals, at least for a 
long time. Can the colleges and universities maintain their 
dignity in the presence of this book? 

We may grant that Mr. Sinclair’s blacks are too black and 
his whites are too white. We may admit that no college 
president in America is so much of a butler to the rich as he 
paints any number of them. We may even assert that there 
is a modicum of decency in the most “scared rabbit” of the 
whole teaching profession. The more of this we grant, the 
more inexplicable becomes the attitude of the institutions of 
higher learning in the presence of a book like this. It would 
seem as if these criticisms could be easily refuted. Perhaps 
the argument is that they are not worth refuting; that they 
are not to be dignified by even the scant notice that complete 
refutation would require. None the less, this book will be 
read by thousands of people interested in education; and even. 
though it were all lies it would affect the minds of its readers. 


i 
At ay 
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The fact seems to be that colleges and universities are with- 
drawing further and further from public opinion and criticism. 
A university of twenty thousand students has a public of its 
own: it need pay no attention to criticism. It is a self-per- 
petuating mass, moving of its own inertia. 

Furthermore, the educational situation reveals the fact, 
anew, that men are not rational beings. Here is a book that 
assumes, as its major premise, that educational, institutions 


ought to exist for the purpose of advancing the intellectual, 


interests of the community. As a matter of fact, they exist 
for the purpose of perpetuating certain legends—a mass of 
legends—what we may call “ vested knowledges.” Mr. Sinclair 
asks them to be “ logical ’—to apply scientific criticisms to their 
own internal structures and controls. If thev were to make a 
reply, they would say substantially something like this: 


You are mistaken, Mr. Sinclair. We do not live in a world of 
ibeie: The application of logic to these institutions would. destroy 
them, It is true we teach logic in our class-rooms; but our students 
know that we educate for life, not for living. We live in a world 
of business and politics. The ‘social lobby’ is more powerful than 
Aristotle. It is easy for you to write about being logical: that’s all 
you have to do. But we—we have to Jive. And we live in the 
world of business and politics. We once wanted to be logical, too; 
but we have compromised; now we are content to be psycho- 
logical. And let him who has never played that game cast the first 
syllogism ! 

And that’s about where the argument is s like ly to remain for 
quite some time. J. Kos 


What Next in Economics? 


A CRITIQUE OF ECONOMICS, by O. Fred Boucke. Macmillan Oo. 

305 pp. Price $2.25 postpaid of The Survey. 

Pe cok BOUCKE’S Critique of Economics is an 

attempt to condense into a small volume material which 
could easily be expanded into half a dozen treatises. The trend 
of the argument can be summarized as follows: 

1. The classical school of economics, as finally formulated 
by John Stuart Mill, developed its main premises upon Bent- 
ham’s hedonistic psychology. 

2. Recent developments in psychology have shown the hedon- 
istic principles to be false and untenable. 

3. The modern followers of the classical school as repre- 
sented by the marginalists have attempted to save their eco- 
nomic doctrines from the wreck of hedonism either by com- 
pletely disclaiming any connection with psychology or by so 
changing their terminology as to fit it to the newer kind of 
psychology. To prove that this cannot possibly be accomplished, 
and that marginalism is so inextricably bound with the hedon- 
istic calculus that like Siamese twins the two must live or die 
together, is the main thesis of the critique. 

Professor Boucke proves his point. But he devotes so much 
space to it that he is forced to be entirely inadequate in dealing 
with the problem which is by far the most important at present: 
i. e., what kind of economics is to take the place of marginal- 
ism? As an iconoclast Thorstein Veblen still reigns supreme— 
the builder of the new economics is yet to come. 

Boris STERN 
Department of Economics, Columbia University 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THH FOOD SURPLUS IN THE UNITED 
Hedges by Bernhard Ostrolenk. Collegiate Press, Menasha, Wis. 
2 pp. aper. ; 


This thesis for the degree of doctor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is of timely interest. One of the farm- 
ing magazines with national circulation recently in a whole- 
page newspaper advertisement accused the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture of disseminating unnecessarily and un- 
truthfully pessimistic information about the agricultural situa- 
tion in this countr The facts brought together by Mr. 
Ostrolenk fully pone that pessimism so far as one aspect of 
the subject is concerned. He shows that from all the experience 
of the last few years we must expect an increasing reduction 
of food production, increasing dependence on food imports, in- 
creasing farm tenancy and mortgaging—decreasing equities in 
farms, decreasing ability for laborers to become tenants and 


: production decreases. 


tenants to become owners, decreasing profitability of ne ik 

developments. Land values are going up all the time, b 
farmers get no benefit from that; laborers secure higher y 
in the cities, but get no benefit Com that with a cost of 
that is bound to remain high and may rise higher as our 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ie. ANKH-AMEN, by Bishara ah 

American Library Service. 112 pp. Illustrated. Price $1.50 

paid of The Survey. ; eal 
The rapidity with which this book has been produced and 
author’s picturesque career do not lead one to expect a bo 
deep scientific thoroughness; but it is an interesting and enhg 
ening story nevertheless—chiefly because of the author’s abil 
to relate the events of Tut-Ankh-Amen’s reign and times to 
survivals of ancient social usages in the Egypt of today. Th 
who have been fascinated by the newspaper reports of the € 
cavations will get from this book a more coherent account. Aj! 
may we recommend to all who would know the meaning of 
this for our own era a beautiful article by Claude Bragdon 
the May issue of Orient (132 Nassau Street, New York). |} 
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From the Life and Times of King Tut-Ankh-Amen, by Bishara Nah " 


SOCIAL WORK IN HOSPITALS, a Contribution to Progressive Med 
cine, by Ida M. Cannon, R.N. Russell Sage Foundation. 247 
Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


Since this book was first published, in 1913, medical-social wor 
has passed from a somewhat experimental stage to a widell 
accepted part of hospital service. Miss Cannon, in this revise 
edition, has brought up to date her exposition of the status ani 
trend of the work, its application to and its integration wit! 
medical institutions, and she goes on to point out the need o} 
providing specialized training for the workers and of antate | 
the scope of the service. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND ETHICAL ASPHCTS OF woRMaL 
~ GROUP LIFE, by Ephraim Edward Bricksen. Chicago Unter 
Press. 101 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

The author, professor of philosophy at the University of Utah 
has with this study made a contribution of such intimate under 
standing as would have been impossible for one not a membe 
of the sect. His recommendations for bringing Mormon li 
more into harmony with American conceptions of democracy 
are particularly valuable because they are based on a sym 
thetic evaluation of the lasting good in the original ideals anc 
the historical development of the group. He has thus avoid 
the error of other studies which either are mere vindicatio 
of the established body of dogma—religious and social 
attacks based upon misunderstanding of the psychology of 
group. It is to be hoped that this sane and idealistic analy: 
will have its influence eventually on the reconstruction of Mor. 
monism. | 


LABOR AND EMPIRE. by Tingfu F. Tsiang. Columbia Univ 
Studies. Longmans, Green & Co. 220 pp. Paper. Price $2.25 
paid of The Survey. 

‘This review of British labor policy in relation to imperialism 

by a Chinese sociologist who has graduated from Columbi 

University is refreshingly critical. He says, for instance: ‘ 

was originally intended to devote a chapter to the reaction 


_ British labor to British imperialism in the Far East. Labor 


however, has almost ignored that region.” The fact is, of 
course, that labor never has concerned itself much with ques 
tions that did not have an immediate influence on economic 
social conditions at home; and so has simply followed the { 
of advanced liberalism or been silent on the more distant b 


S Did California [Toon E Her Own Noose? 


fo THE Epiror: The California situation arising out of 
tnor Richardson’s budget slashing has two sides. One, 
has already received attention in The Survey’s columns, 
s well developed social and health commissions and boards 
scrapped to satisfy the corporations’ interest in reduced 
on. There is truth in this aspect but not the whole truth. 
he other side of the picture shows us a somewhat chaotic 
tion of state agencies each doing good work in its own 
but not coordinated with a view to serving the state effi- 
ently. A condition closely resembling chaos prevailed in the 
ate’s welfare activities when Friend Richardson took office. 
haos can, of course, be endured if it is conceived as the battle- 
uind for an evolving order. But there appeared to be no 
e idea or plan for a more logical organization of the state’s 
y socialized functions. 

he various commissions, departments and boards had their 
; fixed, for the most part, on the development of their own 
‘icular specialty, regardless of the needs and functions of 
ied boards. Love of power, inter-departmental ignorance, 
spicion and jealousy, were showing their ugly heads. 

'o be specific, such anomalous situations were presented as a 
eau of Child Hygiene theoretically under the state Board 
ealth but operating with but scant understanding or support 
irom the secretariat of that board because its functions lay 
butside the realm which that office conceived to be the true 
mits of a state board of health’s activities. 

Again we have the state Board of Health looking askance 
the jurisdiction enjoyed by the state Board of Charities and 
rections over county hospitals. The out-patient departments 
county hospitals develop naturally, in some places, as free 
ics, and thus easily come to overlap the educational and 
nic features of a well-developed county health unit, fostered 
La quite different plan by, and responsible to, the state Board 
Health. This possible conflict of policy is illustrated in the 
yo distinct types of development in Fresno and San Joaquin 
nties. In the former the clinic work is largely carried by the 


ion, in the latter it is the function of the newly organized 
unty health unit. 

he state Board of Charities and Corrections, in its turn, 
ids the administration of the widows’ pension fund, and all 
family casework incident thereto, not under its jurisdiction 
; one might expect, but directly under the children’s agent 
the state Board of Control—regardless of the fact that such 
body would logically seem to be concerned with finance rather 
with administration in the social service field. This fact 
undoubtedly responsible for the unfortunate clash in Placer 
nty last winter when the children’s agent of the state Board 
Control, finding at the county seat an interest in social ad- 
ncement, urged the introduction of a trained social worker 
to the community to give better service in family welfare 
blems. The proposal was accepted, and steps were taken 
ict upon it, by a small group of leaders. Later their stand 
as repudiated by group after group of representative citizens 
ho pointed out, pousily, it would seem, that the community 


witiated and: ‘was well thought of, but was by no means 
ly established or adequately developed. Considering the 
alth, size, shape, population and development of the county, 
“held that no new activity could be introduced at that time 
hout jeopardizing both services. They proposed carrying 
- current demonstration to completion before launching 
upon new interest. Those who have knowledge of rural 
ization will recognize the wisdom of this stand. 

Still other conflicts arise between the state Board of Immi- 
ion and Housing, the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
trial Welfare ¢ ommission, all. of which should, ideally, be 
ether for the same ends. 

these boards, bureaus and commissions have been 
e work. Usually they have been composed of 


unty hospital under the direction of the Public Welfare Com- _ 


the highest type of citizens serving without salary, and employ- 
ing, for the most part, trained, sincere and able workers; but 
all that is beside the point because of the lack of consideration 
given in the whole scheme of things to the major ends to be 
served—the ends of real efficiency, of true economy and greater 
service. 

It could not well be held that any one is to blame for this 
situation, The state developed its agencies rapidly and accord- 
ing to a pragmatic policy. A need was seen and presto—a com- 
mission was formed to meet that need, in days when public 
coffers seemed to have no'bottom. The citizens murmured from 
time to time, to be sure, and many, are pleased to see—as they 
fancy they do—a response to their murmurings in Governor 
Richardson’s economy platform. 

The time, however, has long been ripe for a good piece of 
social service statesmanship which would have offered a con- 
structive plan of reorganization instead of the present destruc- 
tive policy which The Survey has taken occasion to deplore. 
“ If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out,” seems to be Governor 
Richardson’s doctrine. But social workers can be counted on 
to realize that curative treatment would be far wiser—par- 
ticularly since it is the only eye we own. Better still would 
have been prevention. 

Possibly it is too late now to apply the cure. But at least 
California’s case should serve as a guide for other states. Had 
the multitudinous state bodies interested in one phase or another 
of the public welfare been a little more truly interested in the 
public's welfare, had they specialized less in their particular 
phases, had they been willing to sacrifice their special identities 
in some larger scheme for a single state-wide public welfare 
bureau with its various functions ‘properly coordinated, had 
they even developed a habit of coming together quite ar 
in county or community “case committee meetings” for the 
purpose. of unifying their approaches to bewildered local com- 
munities—in other words, had the social workers of the state 
undertaken to build toward order out of the chaos in which they 
found themselyes—the present situation might have been pre- 
vented. CAROLINE FRANCES KENNEDY 
San Francisco 


Winds and Wages 


To tHE Epiror: The article Winds of Propaganda was 
fitly published in the same number with the scandal over the 
minimum wage. Surely one would think that such juxtaposi- 
tion would point a moral even to the deaf, dumb and blind, who 
applaud our eighteenth century constitution. 

O, the sweet charity of the wage-cutter! 

How long, O Lord, how long? 

Harriet Borwic 
Akron, Ohio 


Colorado’s Minimum Wage Law 


To THE Epiror: The May 15th issue of The Survey repro- 
duces the Minimum Wage map from Bulletin No. 16 of the 
Women’s Bureau, with this caption, “ Where Women are Pro- 
tected by Minimum Wage Laws.” On this map Colorado is 
white to indicate that it has “a mandatory law providing that 
minimum wage rates be fixed by a commission.” 

Page 13 of the bulletin gives the information that all the 
states which have passed minimum wage laws have either a 
minimum wage or a commission with power to establish such a 
wage, “except Colorado, where through lack of an appropria- 
tion, the commission has never functioned.’ The use of the 
map without this explanation is misleading. It doubtless 
accounts in part for the prevailing erroneous impression that 
there is a minimum wage for women in Colorado. Yet this use 
is common. The map is one of a set which is obtainable’ sepa- 
rate from the bulletin. This set is handed out by the League of 
Women Voters to persons who ask for information about pro- 
tective legislation for women. I have (Continued on page 372) 
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Social Organization: XVI. Social Forces 


This issue brings us to the end of our studies of Social 
Organization for the present. We close with some suggestions 
growing out of the work of the year. 

The social world, national and international, is bewildering 
-enough for any one. The past seems incomprehensible; the 
present is distracted; the future is far from sure. Are there 
any clues as to the meaning or rationality of all these factors? 
Is there anything the mind can lay hold upon while it seeks 
for understanding? What are the motivating elements in 
social life today? What part does human need play in the 
organization and disorganization of the world? Does habit, 
or tradition, or fear of the new play any part in the directing 
of social movements? Has science made any real impress upon 


the chaos of events? 
The Past: Tradition and Habit 


] e Is the past over and gone? What is a tradition? A custom? 
A habit? Where do traditions, customs and habits exist? Do they 
operate in individual or social conduct? How? How can they 
operate if they are of the past? Does the past affect our present 
living in any way? Is the influence of the past upon the present 
constructive, obstructive or destructive? Which should it be?’ Has 
the past any value for the present? Has it any responsibility to the 
present? How should the past be treated—with respect or with con- 
tempt? Is there such a thing as an intelligent use of the past? 
What would that involve? 


_» The Present: Impulse and Opinion 


@ What is an opinion? How are opinions related to tradition 
and custom? To knowledge? To science? Are opinions desirable 
‘possessions? What do they do to their possessors? Is there any 
escape from an opinion? By what means? When one escapes from 
an opinion where does-he find himself? Should impulses be culti- 
vated? What would be the outcome of an impulsive life? Of an 
_ impulsive society? Is there any chance of understanding between 
habits and impulses? Should an individual or a social group cut 
itself off from the past? How can one escape from habit without 
destroying the past? 


‘The Future: Science and Intelligence 


© Where is the future? Has it any existence in the present? 
If so, what is the nature of that existence? If not, is it anything 
other than an accident? Has science anything to do with the past? 
With the present? Has intelligence anything to do with habit and 
custom? With impulse and opinion? Is there any element of the 
habitual in intelligence? Any element of impulse or opinion? How 
does intelligence differ from the habitual? From the impulsive? 
From the opinionated? Will the future have any elements of the 
habitual in it? Of the impulsive? What attitudes does the intelli- 
gent man take toward habit and custom? ‘Toward impulse and 
opinion? 

What will science and intelligence do with custom and habit? 
With institutions that express habit and custom? With institutions | 
that live upon waste and unintelligence? Will science ruthlessly 
rule out old institutions, customs and habits? 

What would be involved in an intelligent organization of society? 
What would become of all habitual and customary elements? Of 
all impulsive factors? Of opinions? Is an intelligent organization — 
of society possible? Do you know of any program for the applica- 
tion of intelligence to the organization of society? Is it intelligible? 
Is it workable? Would it satisfy us average human beings? 
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The Way of Conferences 


For fifty years social workers in America have been meet 
annually for the purpose of conferring about problems, meth 
and results in their work. Other professions have been hold 
similar conferences for longer or shorter periods. Confere 
is a permanent item in the technique of democratic progress|p 
Just why this is so'no one would be quite able to tell. Most 
people are rather quickly worn out by the conference gall 
The papers bore them after the first day; the discussion dra 
a good deal of time is spent dodging people whom one doesn 
care to meet more than seventeen times. Yet, usually the con 
ment of the most sated and bored of the lot is, “This is the best) 
conference we have ever had!” For most people who atten 
the performances are voluntary: they can go or stay away : 
they choose. And the trains back home run at pretty regu 
intervals. Yet the faithful ones stay to the last, and as t 
leave the conference hall after the last meeting, they sig 
whether for joy or for sorrow, ’twere hard to say. Some ev: 
go back to headquarters and look longingly in through 
darkened windows. Going to conference can become a habit! 

The Habit of Returning 


] @ The Freudians tell us that the desire to return to some earlie 
state or condition or mood is persistent in us. They do not thin 
highly of it as a means of humanization. It is a reversion, 
going to conferences a forward movement or is it a reversion? D 
people go to conferences to learn new ways, or to revive old a 
quaintances, work up old enthusiasms, reestablish the faith? Why 
do graduates of schools go back to the campus at commencement 
time? Is that an advance or a reversion on their part? Do th 

push the old school forward by their return, or do they pull it back 
to the days when they were students?) Do attendants at confer 
like to have innovations in the programs, or do they prefer to hav 
matters go on in the good old ways? 
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The Hungers That Are Not Fed 


® “The American mind is saturated,” says one writer; “satu-) 
rated with writing and with talk!” Why then do Americans keep { 
on reading and going where they must listen to talk? Can there) 
be saturation without satisfaction? What is meant by satiation? 
Can there be such a thing as mental satiation? Is it a healthfu 
state of mind? What can be done for it? What is wrong when 
full man is still hungry? Do attendants at conferences ever finc mt 
themselves in ii a state? 


The Things That Nourish and Satisfy 


© Some hold that the human race is a despicable caricature of 
itself, interested in nothing. Others hold that it is interested in 
everything that is superficial and futile. What really holds the at-~ 
tention of individuals at a conference? Do audiences ever find any 
thing that nourishes and satisfies? What is the nature of the stuff 
that really holds them? Is it detailed information? Is it v 
generalizations? Is it revolutionary theory? Is it superior wisd 
Or is it the presence of a mind at work? Has an audience 
discrimination? Does it choose its values wisely? Does it 
mob-mindedness, or intelligence? Do the responses of an Ameri 
audience to a series of addresses indicate Progress or Ba bie 
American life? 


Note.—The Social Studies Department, sosgniirieeals on . the ba 
of information now being received in response to a questionnaire,» 
be resumed in the issue of PEDERa ES 15, 
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AID the monuments of our common American life at 
the national capital, the twentieth annual conference 


and religious ties that bind different sections of our 
population into groups conscious of a more intensive solid- 
The question.is frequently asked, why should there be 
e Jewish social agencies and institutions—often with 
is and methods almost indistinguishable from those of their 
sectarian counterparts? The answer, implicit in almost 
- one of the discussions of this conference, is that in a 
ratic society people with like antecedents, cultural tradi- 
s and religious aspirations inevitably prefer to form their 
Sociations for communal ends rather than lose their 
in perhaps a mechanically more efficient organization 
ering the whole of society. Thus, Solomon Lowenstein, in 
T- . 5 . . 
} report of a committee on Jewish Communal Organization 
‘America, brought out the fact that the unity of the Jewish 
amunity itself was threatened so long as the older immigrant 
tk attempted to impose their standards and ways of doing 
upon the newer Jewish immigrants who brought with 
from eastern Europe different ideas and customs. As 
as their financial condition permitted it, these newcomers 
ished their own institutions in accordance with their own 
res; and it is to the credit of the powerful older Jewish 
izations and agencies that, instead of attempting to sup- 
these evidences of the spirit of self-help, they are reshaping 
larger communal policy with a view to permitting and 
uraging within its limits the free development of every 
ment for the enhancement of material and cultural life. 
by this means can those elements in the social inheritance 
he group that have lasting value be conserved and those 
value was conditioned on old-world restrictions that do 
obtain in America gradually be eliminated. 
theory there is an analogous relationship of the whole of 
Jewish community with the larger American nationhood of 
it is a part. Here also there are the alternative policies 
uppression and of liberal inclusiveness—trusting to a long 
iod of contacts to bring about national unity without loss 
oup identity. But in fact the case is different. For the 
of America, taken as a whole, are not sticklers for prece- 
ts, jealous guardians of antiquated notions, so far as the 
fare of the community is concerned, but, frequently pioneers 
o in the intimacy of their group life often develop new pro- 
ms which later influence the social thinking of all America. 
influence has been felt in the federation movement, in the 
ration of employers and wage-earners for the maintenance 
alth standards in industry and in the substitution of arbi- 
| proceedings for contention in the courts. 


IS NATURAL that Jewish Grcaations should be pioneers 


ial activities that answer needs of which they are more 
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Immigrant Aid Society and of the National Desertion 
u are examples of this; but almost every session of the 
ence just past gave evidence of the fact that Jewish 
al workers are in the forefront of those who advance new 
s and, having advanced them, carry them into practice. Of 
examples will be given below. Here I wish to record the 
grettable circumstance concerning the conference, namely, 
ith a record attendance of between four and five hun- 
‘included no non-Jewish social workers. Other notable 
umstances were the emergence of youth in discussion and 

the absence of sentimental emotionalism and the 
e of many of the papers read. Indeed, in com- 


of Jewish social service proved the vitality of the racial - 


ly conscious in their midst—thé operations of the He- | 


Zodokoh: Justice—Righteousness—Charity 


ing research and study that had gone into most of the reports 


and papers presented at the Jewish conference. 

The study of budgeting of Jewish national organizations 
made by Samuel A. Goldsmith, director of the Bureau of Social 
Research, was such a report. On the basis of personal visits 
to each institution and an analysis of their methods of raising 
money—most of them are without regular budgets—this com- 
mittee recommended the creation of a national joint. money- 
raising organization, limiting the contributions to each of these 
agencies to their actual requirements as established by regular 
procedures of inquiry. It further recommended that the ma- 
chinery of the American Jewish Relief Committee, which has 
been so successful in securing large funds for war relief pur- 
poses, be utilized for this national purpose instead of being 
permitted to disintegrate. There was some opposition to the 
immediate acceptance of this proposal because several of the 
national agencies-were afraid that the safety of their present 
support might be endangered without a corresponding guarantee 
of success in raising their requisite funds by the new method. 
The proposal was, therefore, referred to a representative com- 
mittee for further study and report. 

Solomon Lowenstein’s report on communal organization has 
already been referred to. It supplied a broad historical basis 
for understanding the present difficulties and problems of the 
average American Jewish community. Its chief point was that 
the separation of social, religious and educational activities does 
not correspond either to the real needs or to the sentiment of 
the great majority of Jews in America; and that the federation 
of Jewish charities must gradually expand to take in all the 
elements in the social program of the community. The federa- 
tion, he claimed, has already contributed materially to the im- 
provement of stahdards in social work and the substitution of 
a broad community spirit for a narrow institutional point of 
view—‘a recognition of the fact that our various forms of 
philanthropic effort are but individual expressions of different 
‘phases of one central communal problem rather than inde- 
pendent, self-sufficient activities.” But it has not yet really 
organized the community. It has shown often indifference and 
sometimes hostility to autonomous movements that could not 
be readily assimilated; it has often represented a single element 
in the Jewish community instead of all elements. In Baltimore 
and Chicago, the rift between the orthodox and reform groups 
has led to the growth of separate federations for the activities 
of each; and only recently has this gulf been bridged success- 
fully in the former city by an amalgamation. The committee 
believes, however, that the federation represents but a stage 
in communal development, not the final form. In this opinion 
it was undoubtedly influenced by two recent movements dis- 
cussed at the conference in separate papers, both of them prom- 
ising important departures from established methods of com- 
munity organization, and therefore of interest to non-Jewish 
social engineers quite as much as to Jews: district service and 
the community center. 


THE DISTRICT SERVICE plan, expounded in a paper by 
Hyman Kaplan, of Cincinnati, was originated by Morris D. 
Waldman as a phase of his reorganization of the Boston Fed- 
erated Jewish Charities in 1917. It was designed to establish a 
closer relationship between social service and the community and, 
in its general philosophy, has much in common with the social 
unit plan tried out in Cincinnati. Limitations of space prevent a 
detailed description here of this plan as worked out and actually 
practiced in Boston and initiated in Baltimore at the present 
time. It is unquestionably another potent instrument for the 
integration of the community, distributing responsibility, co- 
ordinating group efforts and sustaining with the most liberal 
inclusiveness of activities an underlying unity of purpose and 
spirit. 

PT he ideal Jewish community center is still in the future, 
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said Harry L. Glucksman of New York, 
who reported on this topic. The existing 
centers are of two classes; those established 
by philanthropists for the education and 
Americanization of recent immigrants and 
those arising from the organization of 
young people for self-improvement. The 
ideal community center will be a fusion of 
the purposes of both types, a real demo- 
cratic clearing house of ideas and a com- 
mon meeting ground for all elements i in the 
Jewish community. 

Another valuable report, to which only 
passing reference can be made here in the 
hope of coming back to its subject matter 
more fully at some other time, was that on 


‘the National Desertion Bureau by its chief 


counsel, Charles Zunser. The non-Jewish 
family welfare agencies have no such na- 
tional clearing house for the apprehension 
of recreant fathers and husbands. ‘The 
number of family desertions fluctuates, of 
course, in the main with economic cycles; 
but other influences also are at work. Thus, 
Mr. Zunser showed that the immigration 
quota law has made it more difficult for 
Jewish women abroad to secure their rights 
from husbands in America who refuse to 
support them. The amount saved public 
and private charity if the methods of the 
bureau could be applied throughout America 
in non-Jewish as well as Jewish cases of 
non-support would be considerable.  Inci- 


‘dentally, the necessity for cooperation be- 


tween social agencies in different cities 
which such work as this involves again 
illustrates the value of that intimate com- 
munity sense which social organization by 
racial and religious groups brings with it. 

In child care, of course, Jewish organi- 
zations have long been among the pioneers. 
The recent decision of the New York He- 
brew Orphan Asylum to relinquish its plan 
for constructing an institution for 1,200 
children was part of a general reconsidera- 


tion of child welfare plans in that city 


based on a report made by Mr. Goldsmith 
for the Bureau of Social Research and pre- 
sented at the conference. After an inti- 


“mate study, the three principal institutions 


in New York now contemplate a maximum 
institutional provision for 900 children in- 
stead of the present 2,100—with a concrete 
program for the return to their homes, 
boarding in foster homes and other pro- 
vision for the other 1,200 children. This is 
possible only by close cooperation with the 
family welfare agencies which have it in 
their power, if adequately supported, 
greatly to increase the number of homes fit 
to be charged with the bringing up of chil- 
dren. Investigations —and measurements 
made under the direction of Dr. Franz 
Boas—have shown that, even with depen- 
dent mothers, children tend to develop bet- 
ter physically in their own homes than in 
the best boarding homes and institutions. 


MORE HOTLY DISCUSSED than any 
other report was that of a committee on 
training for Jewish social work which was 
presented by its chairman, Professor Julius 
Drachsler. The recommendations of the ma- 
jority of this committee differed fundamen- 
tally from those of an influential minority 
but were upheld by the conference. Both sec- 
tions agreed that graduation from a recog- 
nized college be one of the requirements for 
admission to the training of social workers 
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that was to Be pie La it was 
pointed out that several members of the 
committee that made this recommendation 
would be ineligible themselves were it 
adopted. The difference of opinion was on 
the extent to which it was possible to make 
use of existing institutions and courses for 
the training of social workers without sac- 
rificing the essential Jewish character of 
the preparation for a career of social ser- 
vice. Many avowed “nationalists” felt 
obliged to vote for the more moderate ma- 
jority report because in their opinion the 
proposals of the minority would either be 
financially impracticable or so limit the sup- 
ply of trained social workers as seriously 
to handicap social agencies. Briefly, the 
recommendation, as accepted and referred 
to a committee, is for the provision of an 
introductory six weeks’ training period in 
Jewish history, life, immigration, com- 
munal organization and social service, -to 
be followed by a full academic year in an 
existing training school for social work or 
university department for social service 
training and a further period of not less 
than three months under Jewish auspices 
for instruction in Jewish communal organi- 
zation with optional courses in the four 
major fields of social work. The minority 
disputed the value of a training with inter- 
mittent contact with Jewish organizations 
and the Jewish point of view, regarding the 
latter “as an integral and inextricable part 
of the organic fabric and not as a prologue 
and epilogue to a traditional course of study 
offered by non-sectarian training schools for 
social work.”” Obviously, a logical application 
of its ideal would involve duplication of the 
technical training in the major branches of 
social work in which method rather than 
principle is the important factor—a duplica- 
tion of existing provision which the majority 
of the conference held to be unnecessary and 
extravagant. 

Still another animated discussion was on 
the topic of the attitude of organized Jewish 
labor to organized Jewish charity, intro- 
duced by Paul Blanchard, of the Rochester 
Joint Board of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, and Judge Jacob M. 


Moses, former impartial chairman for the: 


clothing industry of Baltimore. Here also 
the emphasis was laid on the need for more 
sympathetic mutual understanding and co- 
operation. Questions concerning the small 
community predominated at several ses- 
sions; while considerations of questions 
involved in the immigration policy of the 
United States and of discrimination against 
Jews in American social and educational 
life were conspicuously omitted from the 
program. Altogether this was +a confer- 
ence of a distinctly practical and scientific 
bend of mind; and its proceedings, which 
are'to be published, should make interest- 
ing reading far beyond the limits of its 
immediate constituency. Bade 


Jewish Community Centers 


SEVENTY AE Jewish community cen- 
ters were represented by their secre- 
taries in a three days’ conference to dis- 
cuss their common problems. A survey of 
the professional status of these workers, 
presented by Philip L. Seman, general di- 
rector of the, Chicago Hebrew Institute, 
showed that most of them are American- 


born, have. a college education and are s 
ficiently well paid to support a family, | 
average salary being about $3,000. 
veloped in the discussion that the suce 
these young men in facilitating the 
nection of immigrant Jews and their | 
dren with American life is increasin , 
recognized, especially in the larger citi 
Between seven and eight million doll} 
have been spent by some of the larger col 
munities in a few years on the erection a 
equipment of community center buildings! 
A report by Herman Passamaneck, 3) 
retary of the Y. M. H. A, of Kansas Ci 
on the question whether Jewish commun 
centers could be made self-supporting, w 
optimistic in that it pointed out that lit 
effort has been made hitherto to coll 
membership dues with any completen 
and that most of the centers so far r 
vonly a small proportion of Jews in 
neighborhoods they are designed to ser 
Several speakers pointed out that it w 
desirable for these centers to participe) 
more actively in the social work of Jewill 
and non-Jewish agencies outside their ov 
walls. There were also demands for “lp 
snobbery ”. on the part of groups not 
pendent upon community centers for theif 
recreation and for various services, to til 
end that the centers might become a me) 
ing ground for all groups. But the chi 
émphasis was laid on the need of makiil) 
the community centers real homes of ct) 
ture—not in the narrow sense of limitii 
their programs to educational activiti i 
but rather by the development of a hii, 
type of leadership, the cultivation of Jewi') 
traditions and ideals, the permeation of ¢j., 
activities with humanitarian idealism. 


American Red Cross} 


Re CROSS service, in the group mee; 
ings given over to its discussion, wil a 
brought out in clearer perspective than |}! 
previous conferences as a steady, compr|) 
hensive program binding the urban anf 
rural communities together in meeting 
mon problems. Fully half the Red Cro; 
social programs under trained leadershif 
and two-thirds of the public health nursinp 
services are in counties with no city ove i 
eight thousand population, and the Ref 
Cross, therefore, is a ready instrument, oi}! 
ganized nation-wide, to reach the opel! 
country and meet its handicaps—scant pre}! 
gressive development, class distinction, at}! 
sence of real valuation of human life aan 
meager funds. 
The interrelationship of rural and urbab 
social and health problems was emphasize’ 
by the fact that mental defect, disease, il}! 
literacy in the country are transmitted t| 
the city. Unified city programs must seelp 
therefore to utilize the instruments mad 
available by the Red Cross in many rural 
places to strike at these problems at thi 
source. It was suggested that the big cit) 
do missionary work in the rural communi 
and subsidize these rural programs, 
Conference with representatives of thi} 
community chest group resulted in under: 
standing and approval of the plan for par- 
ticipation of Red Cross chapters in 
organized on a basis in aceord with 
experience. The development of 
chests in small towns and cities — 
present time, it was agreed, furnishes 
opportunity for advice through the co 


de 


vork the “ rebel passion.”’ 


ginning? 


chapter participation. Provision for 
port by the chest of the local and na- 
jal work and retention of a vital Red 
88 membership were included in Nak 
n, 


iz Brothers and Big Siete 
‘HEY claim that Big Brothers and Big 


Sisters are successful in 97 pet cent of 


ir efforts. “Frankly, I don’t believe it,” 
3 Rowland C. Sheldon. ‘ You can’t be 
e of success in social work till a person 
safely dead and buried—and this form 
effort is still too young to apply that 
.’ However, granting even half that 
ire, it is better than the reformatories 
| truthfully claim in correcting juvenile 
inquency. ; 

Jinety-eight per cent of the persons en- 
sed in Big Brother and Big Sister work 
volunteers and unpaid; that tells the 
standing fact about it. That does not 
an that 98 per cent of the work is done 
volunteers. Fifty-six organizations of 
; Brothers and Big Sisters report that 


y helped 14,952 children last-year; but ~ 


t only half that number were assigned 
volunteers for intensive follow-up. The 
ers were patched up and sent their way 
ckly — runaway children taken out of 
children’s courts and sent home, with 
word to somebody in the home town; 
ne domestic tangle unraveled; a job on 
farm—“ social first aid” that usually 
fices. 
Most of that can be, and is, done by the 
fessional 2 per cent. But the greatest 
vice, though perhaps not numerically, is 
t done by the volunteers. Friendship, 
ouragement, admonition, guiding can 
be expressed nor valued in numbers. 
e try to keep complete records, but 
en one tries to add up the boys and girls 
ve ‘gotten into the church-going habit, 
ney-saving habit or into the way of 


ding books instead of attending the 


or Sit ee of sce sent 


Threshold of Fifty Years 
TO. rat the beginning of another fifty years are a 
OD, belie anid growing force. They are trained in new specialized 
~ schools and often have degrees and diplomas. ‘They are better paid 
yan their predecessors. They demand and deserve professional recogni- 
ion. So much for the outside. As for the spirit, they inherit from the 
ounders of the conference the vital legacy of pity, that “ rebel passion,” in 
the words of Gilbert Murray, and they inherit a noble curiosity—that 
zarch for facts in true relation which both inspires and holds to berient 


We are well aware of the great structural movements leading toward 
E finer public service and toward the abolition of poverty. After all, no one 
an know how long or how short a time will be required for finishing this 
ade work of our civilization. But this much is sure—social workers can 
uicken the pace. ‘This first. year—immediately—we can help to make 
plain the power toward abolishing poverty which Congress has intrusted to 
e fact-finding commission in the coal industry. Is not that an auspicious 
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the number of dental examinations—when 
we have added that far, some child is 


_ knocking at the door, and the work in hand 


always seems to be worth two in the book.” 

There has been an increase of sixty-four 
organizations of Big Brothers and Big Sis- 
ters in the past year; there are now 220. 
Eighty-nine of these are committees of 
Rotary, the Elks, Council of Jewish Wom- 
en, B’nai B’rith, Holy Name societies and 
similar associations; the others are inde- 
pendent organizations of Big Brothers and 
Big Sisters. 


Boys’ Clubs 
HE seventeenth annual convention of 
the Boys’ Club Federation, May 7-11, 


was the most largely attended, enthusiastic 
. and helpful in the federation’s history. One 


session was given to the discussion of. fi- 
nancing a Boys’ Club. The community 
chest received more favorable than unfa- 


» vorable comment, and the conclusion was 


that it was to be commended when Wisely 
administered. 

A half day given over to a round table 
conference on programs revealed the fact 
that Boys’ Clubs believe in having as many 
kinds of programs as there are kinds of 
boys. All the ‘‘ready-made” programs 
are used—and then some. Experiences in 
adapting programs to meet local needs 


‘were particularly illuminating. The, con- 


clusion was that it is wise to adjust pro- 
grams to boys and not boys to programs. 
A special committee gave a very com- 
prehensive report on a system of merit 
recognition at boys’ camps, The plan pro- 


posed not only provides an attractive camp 


program, but strongly emphasizes educa- 
tional values, especially along the lines of 
nature study. A good case was made out 
for the farm-camp, with its happy combi- 
nation of work and play. 

Some interesting facts were brought out 
by the report of the executive secretary at 
the annual business meeting. There are 
now 212 organizations enrolled in the fed- 
eration—of which twenty-nine were added 
during the past year—with a total boy 
membership of 158,764. Paid workers 693; 
volunteer workers 2,416. Eighty-eight 
Boys’ Clubs own buildings valued at $6,- 


dao 


700,380, an increase of twenty-five per cent 
during the year. These clubs are now lo- 
cated in thirty-four states. As the clubs 
specialize in the “underprivileged” boys, 
they are featuring vocational class work, 
and a wonderful exhibit of the work of 
boys was made at the convention in twenty- 
seven different classes. 


Intercollegiate Community 


Service 

HE, undergraduate and alumnae repre- 
sentatives of a score of women’s col- 
leges who attended the meetings in Wash- 
ington of the Intercollegiate Community 
Seryice Association carried away from the 
conference an inspiring realization of the 
essential unity of purpose and of standards 

in the social work field. 
For over thirty years the I. C. S. A. 
(formerly the College Settlements Associa- 


_ tion) has been awakening a sense of social 


responsibility in college students. Through 
the college settlements, and later through 
a great variety of centers in college com- 
munities, it has helped its members to test 


their theories by active participation in — 


some of the problems of democracy. These 
lessons in contemporary citizenship are fur- 
ther carried on through observation trips, 
vacation work in settlements, and lectures 
and local conferences on social problems. 
But a great difficulty in the way of bring- 
ing the intellectual and inspirational appeal 
of social work to the individual under- 
graduate has been the lack of coordination 
in the transmission of the message. Such 
coordination was the great thing that the 
National Conference gave the I. C. S. A. 
“With its clear enunciation of a unified pur- 
pose running through all the specialization 
of its activities, it bound up our local di- 
versities of interests as parts of a single 
great endeavor. The delegates turned to 
the careful planning of their own work with 
a new sense of its importance. With E. C. 
Lindeman and J. J. Mallon helping us to 
apply the message of the conference to our 
group and local problems, and with Mrs. 
Falconer relating it to our individual lives, 
we caught a real sense of participation in 
one of the great movements of modern life.” 


Probation 


ITH an attendance of over four hun- 
dred judges, probation officers and 
others interested in social court work, repre- 
senting thirty-two states and two foreign 
countries, the seventeenth annual conference 
of the National Probation Association was 
the largest and most representative yet held. 
The scientific aspects of social court work 
were emphasized. Probation work is be- 
coming more truly professional. This came 
out in the discussion of newer probation 
methods, in the report and discussion on 
training for probation work, in the valua- 
ble report of the Committee on Records and 
Statistics, of which Mabel B. Ellis is chair- 
man, and in the address of Dr. Francis L. 
Dunham, psychiatrist of the Juvenile Court 
of Baltimore, on the Scientific Approach to 
Delinquency, together with the discussion 
of the relation of clinical work to the 
courts. 

Mrs. C. C. Warrington, state probation 
officer of Indiana, reported on the marked 
developments of the past year in extending 
state aid and supervision to probation work. 
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Sixteen states now have departments for 
this purpose. These are securing the exten- 
sion of better juvenile court and probation 
work throughout their respective states. 
The development of state and local asso- 
ciations of probation workers, a movement 
which is now being fostered by the national 
association, was reported upon and a spe- 
cial committee was appointed to develop 
these local associations. 

A very strong defense of adult probation 
was voiced by Edwin L. Denby, secretary 
of the navy. Mr. Denby believes that the 
extension of adult probation work is inevi- 
table, as not only the most humane but the 

most scientific way to treat conduct disor- 
ders. 

Dr. Charles Platt, psychologist, of Phila- 
delphia, and Dr. William A. White, the 
eminent psychiatrist, agreed that the indi- 
vidual study and treatment possible through 
the probation method, but impossible 
through adherence to classical criminal pro- 
cedure which treats the crime and not the 
criminal, is the most successful method of 
treating and preventing delinquency. Dr. 
Platt, in a searching analysis of the thief as 
a type of practical delinquency problem, 
showed that the thief was not necessarily 
abnormal and that his responsibility and, 
therefore, treatment are relative and that 
effective justice can only be achieved by in- 
sight into his previous history and environ- 
ment, with individual educational treatment 
rather than punishment per se. 

Perhaps the most significant achievement 
of the conference was the adoption, at a 
session arranged jointly by the Federal 
Children’s Bureau and the association, of a 
complete‘ set of juvenile court standards 
(see following note). The association re- 
solved also to draft and publish a model 
juvenile court law and brief thereon, so as 
to carry out in practical form the recom- 
mendations of the committee. James Hoge 
Ricks, judge of the Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court, Richmond, was elected 
president of the association. 


Juvenile Court Standards 


A ie committee on juvenile court stand- 
ards appointed by the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the United States Department of 
Labor in 1921 made its final report. The 
committee has been at work for two years, 
It submitted a preliminary report at a joint 
meeting in Providence in June, 1922, and 
after a two-day session in January of the 
present year, agreed upon a draft of stand- 
ards which was sent to more than two hun- 
dred judges, probation officers, and others 
interested in juvenile courts, more than 
fifty of whom made specific suggestions. 
These were considered by the committee 


and the revised draft of the standards sub- ~ 


mitted to the 1923 conference, which dis- 
cussed, amended, and adopted them. The 
final draft will be published by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

In brief, the standards declare that there 
should be available to every community a 
court equipped to deal with children’s 
cases, vested with chancery jurisdiction and 
with criminal jurisdiction in adult cases, 
and empowered to deal with delinquent, 
destitute, and neglected children; children 
whose custody is to be determined by rea- 
son of their being in need of protection and 
supervision; adoption cases, mentally de- 


fective children; violations of school-at- 


tendance laws beyond the provisions for 
control by school administration; contribut- 
ing to delinquency or dependency; non- 
support or desertion of minor children; 
and the determination of paternity and the 
support of children born out of wedlock. 
The age limit of jurisdiction, it is declared, 
should be not lower than eighteen years. 
The jurisdiction of the court should begin 
as soon as petition is filed or as soon as a 
child is taken into custody, and the police 
should not attempt to handle unofficially 
cases of juvenile delinquency after the 
child has been taken into custody. The 
number of children detained and the length 
of detention should be kept at a minimum, 
and so far as possible those who, must be 
detained should be provided for in private 
boarding homes. 

With reference to study of the case, the 
standards declare that social investigation 
should be made in every case, and that 
psychiatric and psychological study should 
be made at least in all cases in which the 
social investigation raises a question of 
special need for study, but only by a clinic 
or examiner properly qualified for such 
work. ‘The standards emphasize the need 
for privacy and informality in the court 
hearing, and state that it is desirable that 
girls’ cases should be heard by a properly 
qualified woman referee. Emphasis is 
placed in the section on “disposition of 
cases” upon the need for fitting the treat- 
ment to the child. Standards of probation 
and supervision are set forth, and atten- 
tion is called to the necessity for an ade- 
quate record ‘system and for the compila- 
tion of statistics. 


The: Ex-Presidents 


N innovation at Washington was a 

luncheon to the ex-presidents. "Out of 
twenty-four living, nineteen were in at- 
tendance. They gave personality to the scroll 
of the conference history as it has unrolled. 
There was a message from Timothy Nichol- 
son of Indiana (1902), now in his nineties. 
There was Hastings H. Hart (1893), the 
oldest of the group in point of service and 
himself still in harness, who named others 
of the pioneers, Sanborn and Brinkerhoff, 
Wines and Letchworth and Byers. There 
was C. E. Faulkner (1899), who carried his 
listeners back to the sixties and the battle- 
fields of the Civil War. There was Alex- 
ander Johnson (1897), the publication of 
whose Adventures in Social Welfare was a 
feature of the semi-centennial and who as 
Uncle Alec lent color to many an occasion 
at Washington, reminiscent of his  secre- 
taryship in those formative years when the 
conference was stretching its tent ropes. 
State board men these in their beginnings— 
as was William R. Stewart, of New York, 
who was president at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary conference in 1898, but who was 
unable to come to Washington. The tradi- 
tion has been kept up by not a few of the 
later presidents whose affiliations with other 
phases of social work are, however, more 
generally known. Their distinctive con- 
tribution is epitomized by Amos W. Butler 
(1907), who has just retired as secretary 
of the Indiana state board after twenty-five 
years consecutive service to the insane and 
the feeble-minded, to prisoners and children, 
and whose record is written large not only 


(1903), who returned during the confereni 


_ him what he was doing. 


outs and in a humanized te qi 
The tradition had its present-day incara) 
tion in the person of Robert W. Kelso, ¥ 
as secretary of the Massachusetts board ¥ 
elected to the presidency of last year’s cdl 
ference at Providence. uf 
Separated by over a dozen years ns 
dates of their administrations (1901 aij 
1915) were Mr. and Mrs. John M. Glen 
Perhaps there is no other national body 
the United States which has thus recogniz]| 
the individual contributions of husbai 
and wife, or to which such a pair ha 
made such contributions. In their mutu 
and varied interests, they mark the trané 
tion period when the emphasis was shiftii 
‘from state to city problems with the rise | 
the charity organization group to leadersh 
in the conference. During this period, t! 
habit was to elect distinguished voluntees} 
the late Robert Treat Paine, for examp' 
(1895), the first to break the state boai! 
tradition; Robert W. de Forest of New Yoo 


week from a tour of the world, and feffri) 
R. Brackett (1904), then of Ralisware: i 

Thereafter—again a shift marking th 
further emergence of the conference as 
professional grouping—came the exten 
of the charitable societies, Edward T. Di 
vine of New York (1906), today a membe 
of the United States Coal Commissior 
Ernest P. Bicknell of Chicago (1909), wk 
was called to Europe on’ Red Cross busines 
the week of the Washington gathering 
Homer Folks (1911) and Frank Tucke! 
(1913) of New York, and Frederic Alm 
(1917) of Buffalo. : 

Midway should be counted those whos 
chief professional interests lay in oth 
fields—Julian W. Mack (1912)—the benck 
and the Rev, Francis H. Gavisk (1916)— 
the church. 

Essentially interpreters, living closer ir 
were the next group to deliver their messag; 
from the presidential chair of the confer 
ence; Jane Addams of Hull House (1910) 
who sent a cabled greeting to Washingtor 
from Shanghai; Graham Taylor of Chicag 
Commons (1914) and Robert A. Wood: 
(1918) of South End House, Boston. Juliz 
C. Lathrop (1919) is of this settlemen 
group, but together with the two remainins 
ex-presidents to be listed, Owen R. Lovejoy} 
(1920) and Allen T. Burns (1921) she may 
be associated especially with those chal- 
lenging national movements which have 
been the outgrowth of this social pioneering 
in state and city and neighborhood, 

Lest this representative gathering of the 
ex-presidents may be thought to have been 
altogether a sober affair, let us set dowr 
Frederic Almy’s quip: “I’m on the shelf,” 
he said to a younger delegate who asked 
“Oh, tut!” said 
the younger delegate. ‘“That’s more in- 
sulting,” said Almy. “There are limits, I 
resigned six years ago—not six thousand! ” 


Mr. Folks 


F the ex-presidents’ luncheon ran 

gamut of conference interests in terms 
nineteen people, there was another lun 
which ran it in terms of one, with nin 
or more facets to his experience. Thi 
the luncheon to Homer Folks, president 
1911, and reelected as a signal hina fi 
fiftieth year. ; 


- 


ion take in turn the various parts he 
and filled to running over. That 
hat happened at this luncheon, his 
nds speaking for these various parts 
an amazingly long speakers’ table. 
ere was Secretary Hughes in happy vein, 
ling of the cooperation given him as 
or of New York by the secretary of 
ate Charities Aid Association as he 
the problems of the budget and public 
tutions. Here was the ranking public 
h official of the United States telling 
progressive state code which the guest 
mor had not only drafted but got 
d and testifying that no layman has 
ibuted more to the promotion of 
Here was the dean of child welfare 
ers confessing that it was Mr. Folks 
her than himself who drafted the White 
e Conference report in Roosevelt’s time 
h had brought unity and understanding 
t of chaos in that field. Here was the 
retary of the probation commission 
h he headed telling of his revolutionary 
ievements in the treatment of first of- 
( Here was the secretary of the 


Pioneer work as its first chairman. 

re were associates in the city adminis- 
tion of New York (where he was one 
€ commissioner of public charities) ; in 
tuberculosis movement (where he re- 
ified that half-moribund unit, the county, 
giving it a new and appealing task) ; 
d in his Red Cross work in France. 
d so the witnesses spoke up. and down 
length of the table—physicians and 
cial experts, priests, insurance presi- 
ts and “boys” he had broken in. And 
he least precious was a telegram from 
sa Lee Schuyler and Mrs. William B. 
whose social work began like that of 
hine Shaw Lowell’s with the sanitary 
nmission during the Civil] War and who . 
ve stood behind Mr. Folks for all the 
ears since his coming to New York. 

[n response to it all, Mr. Folks may be 
to have offered confession for the | 
ole conference in making his own; in 
vning to mistakes made; to opportunities 
improved; to going too fast and going 
slow; to doing too many things and do- 
g too few; to making too many enemies 
d enemies not enough. But whether go- 
too-slow or too fast, too much to the 
ht or to the left, he believed that he had 
t his face to the front; dt least he had 
ried to; and whatever ARE there was, 
's ahead. 


A.A. S. W. 


TITHIN the last two years a new 
factor seems to have entered into the 
of the National Conference of Social 
k—the interest in the professional or- 
ation of social workers. At the con- 
ce.in Milwaukee two years ago the 
gs of the American Association of 
"Workers first aroused new interest 
brought a surprising number of mem- 
to the discussion of the association’s 
n In Providence, in 1922, an en- 
sm f r the purposes of the associa- 
itant interest in its policies 
ape spirited, 


tional Child Labor Committee telling of 


even for the best of conferences. The 
question that most agitated the group at 


that time was the financial policy of the or- 
ganization. Of the two camps proposing 
two different policies, the one which repre- 
sented a self-conscious attitude determined 
to make the association as nearly as possi- 
ble self-supporting carried the day and the 
year. 

There was much curiosity to see what the 
state of mind would be after the lapse of a 
year and what progress the association had 
made under the new policy. If the size of 
the annual meeting which filled the Hall of 


‘Nations at the Hotel Washington, the num- 


ber of compass buttons, the breakfasts, 
luncheons and the groups of members in 
agitated discussion were any indication, the 
interest of social workers in their profes- 
sional organization had increased in the 
course of the year beyond any expectation. 
The membership of the association had in- 
creased during the year from 1,780 to 2,427 


and the income from membership fees 


grown at a rate more than double the pre- 
vious year. 

‘The most vital issue at the Washington 
meetings seemed to be the relative powers, 
activities and responsibilities of the national 
organization and its local chapters, of which 
some fifteen had been established in the 
course of the year. The proposed western 
district office of the Vocational Bureau in 
Chicago was also discussed, and the stand- 
ards of eligibility to the association, in 
which training schools are taking as much 
interest apparently as the association itself. 
Harry L. Hopkins of New York was elected 
president for 1923-24, 


Officers of the National 
Conference for 1924 


President 
Grace ABzBoTt, director Federal 
Children’s Bureau, Washington. 
First Vice-President 
Lre K. FRANKEL, third vice-pres- 
ident Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York. 
Second Vice-President 
Rey, Perer Bryce, secretary Social 
Service Council, Ontario. 


Third Vice-President 
Jupce James Hoce Ricks, Juve- 


nile and Domestic Relations 
Court, Richmond, Va. 


New Members Executive 
Committee 
M. EpirH CamppeELy, director 
Schmidlapp Fund, Cincinnati. 
MarrtHa P. Fatconer, American 
Social Hygiene Association, New 
York. 


Joun L. Gr1x1y, national director 
educational service, American 
Red Cross, Madison, Wis. 

~C. Mac Lzan, secretary Federa- 
tion for Community Service, To- 
ronto. 

AMELIA SEarRS, assistant general 
superintendent, United Charities, 
Chicago. 
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The budget of the association for 1923 
was given as approximately $38,000, of 
which $15,000 were expected from individ- 
ual membership fees, $10,000 from organi- 
zation memberships, $6,000 from contribu- 
tions by individual members and $9,000 
from foundations. The treasurer reported 
that the rate of income for the first four 
months of the year had fully justified the 
expectations of these sums. 

Those who attended the conference may 
be pardoned for the levity of judging the 
greatest contribution of the association to 
the conference to have been the Follies 
(even though the association itself made 
about $600 on the event). 


Social Service Exchanges 


ECHANICAL devices and clerical 

minds have always been essential to 
the development of lasting social work. And 
as family relief workers view their prob- 
lems with a broader vision and have a 
keener understanding of the demands made 
upon them so it is that Social Service Ex- 
change executives see a possibility of ser- 
vice to the community which would have 
been unheard of a half century ago. 

The biggest asset to an exchange secre- 
tary is vision—vision of ways and means 
to perfect cooperation in local groups—to 
see the job not only as serving individuals 
who need treatment or aid, but as direct- 
ing a community-wide office which will, to 
use the well-known phrase, prevent dupli- 
cation of effort and material, will bring 
harmony to overworked, skeptical agencies, 
and will see an opportunity for special ser- 
vice in a Fresh Air Exchange, a Christmas 
Clearing House or a City-Wide Informa- 
tion Bureau. Given the vision, a secretary 
may easily turn to a national organization 
for advice and information as to the tech- 
nical life of an exchange. The technical 
side has life—it changes and develops and, 
in order to give accurate and helpful data 
out of a maze of cards, it has become s0 
formal and intricate that beginners feel the 
necessity of turning to experts for judg- 
ment. The organization of a national as- 
sociation to give advice on proper function, 
modern policies, standard terminology, etc., 
has developed into such a task that the de- 
mands cannot be properly met. 

The advancement of community councils 
and financial federations throughout the 
country has helped change the management 
of exchanges in a very natural way. Com- 
munity councils are also doing a piece of 
community team-work for local organiza- 
tions. Accordingly, it has seemed wise if 
not essential to a progressive future for a 
social service exchange to be under the di- 
rection of such a community machinery. 
Partly because of this new influence all ex- 
changes have been developing so fast and 


‘are so in need of standardized service and 


research data from the American Associa- 
tion of Social Service Executives that the 
budget of the national association is una- 
ble to fill all the needs. With this thought 
in mind the executive committee of the 
American Association has been considering 
a possible future relationship with the 
American Association for Community Or- 
ganization. 

There were technical talks and publicity 
talks at the meetings of the American As- 
sociation of Social Service Exchanges dur- 


awe 


ing the National Conference, but the most 
lasting impression was the need of educat- 
ing social agencies in the proper use of the 
service and the real value of it. It is a 
salesmanship but ait ih wana a social work 
job. 


Family Social Work 


IRCULATORY | drafts, cross currents 

and general interplay of ideas rather 
than any attempt to put over a formal mes- 
sane were the order of the day at this 
year’s meetings of the American Associa- 
tion for Organizing Family Social Work. 
For the first time reports of the associa- 
tion’s committees had been sent to the mem- 
ber societies well in advance of the con- 
ference and formed the basis of much of the 
discussion at the annual business meeting. 

The interplay of family societies through 
their national organization was considered 
at the opening meeting along with some of 
the fundamental beliefs of family social 
workers—the value of casework statistics 
as a contribution to preventive social meas- 
ures, the family as the normal setting for 
the growth of the individual, the need of 
case-thinking in public administration and 
‘the importance of group thinking, whether 
through case conferences, committees or 
staff meetings, in the development of fam- 
ily social work. From the discussion of 

staff development came the suggestion that 
not only is there a need for an updraft of 
ideas—from visitor to board—but also for 
a continual interchange of ideas among 
members of the same staff and between so- 
cieties. Education for parenthood, as well 
as the education of parents and of those 
working with them in an understanding of 
relationships within the family circle, were 
concretely considered at another meeting. 
On the last afternoon of the conference a 
group of three hundred or so attempted 
critical comment and correlation of a very 
tentative draft of a code of ethics. There 
was of course no attempt at crystallization, 
but there was plenty of discussion, which 
may be available in some form later on. 

There was a record attendance at the 
Small City Luncheon where one hundred 
and thirty workers discussed the thrill of 
the small city job and the possibility of 
getting some of this thrill—along with good 
technique—into the training of workers in 
the smaller cities. 

Thought-provoking rather than dogmatic 
—we may well hope that the meetings this 
year signal a step forward in. group think- 
ing and group discussion among the work- 
ers of family social work societies. 


Mothers’ Pensions 


OTHERS’ pension officials met at a 

luncheon conference on May 21 un- 
der the auspices of the Mothers’ Pension 
Committee, Division of the Family, Mr. 
Bruno presiding. The speakers were Ada 
Ruth Burns, Board of Child Welfare, Buf- 
falo; Emma C. Puschner, Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians, St. Louis; Isabel Ken- 
nedy, Ohio Board of Public Efficiency; 
Irene Kawin, Funds to Parents Division, 
Juvenile Court, Chicago; Evalyn Cavin, 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund, Philadelphia, and 
Emma Lundberg, Children’ s Bureau, Wash- 
ington. 


In view of the confusion r alang from 
the use of the expression Mothers’ Pensions — 


the committee has changed its name to the 
Committee on Public Aid to Mothers with 
Dependent Children in their own Home. 
At the 1922 executive meeting the com- 
mittee voted to continue its study on stand- 
ards of administration begun the previous 
year (Federal Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion 109) along lines of health, education, 
housing, recreation, household equipment, 
etc. Realizing, however, the necessity for 


the orderly and scientific gathering, classi- — 


fication and interpretation of data, it has 
requested the federal Children’s Bureau to 
make such studies with the cooperation of 
the committee, and has suggested that the 
first investigations cover health, housing 
and educational standards. 


Lllegitimacy 


A ves annual ‘Intercity Conference on™ 


Illegitimacy was held in Washington 
on May 19. Mrs. Ada Eliot Shefheld gave 
a brief account of the work of the Boston 
Research Bureau on Social Casework, of 
which she is director. Professor Ernst 
Freund of Chicago followed with an inter- 
esting statement of the work of the Com- 
mission on Uniform Laws relative to the 
uniform illegitimacy act. He made a 
strong point of the need of recognition by 
social workers of the legal profession’s 
hesitancy in accepting new codes. dealing 
with illegitimacy, and of patience and dili- 
gence in setting up standards for legisla- 
tion that will be supported both by the bar 
and the community. 

Mrs. Edith Baylor of Boston, the third 
speaker, dwelt on the need of individual- 
izing treatment. Good casework must be 
done, she pointed. out, not alone with the 
mothers, but with the fathers as well. Wil- 
liam Hodson gave a resumé of the experi- 
ence of Minnesota in enforcing the law 
providing for the support of children of 
unmarried mothers, 


The Child Welfare Groups 


Ae Child Welfare League of America 
this year, as last, held joint program 
meetings with the National Children’s 
Home and Welfare Association. One of 
the sessions was given up to a discussion 
of Social Case Diagnosis in Children’s 
Work, at which Mrs. Mary E. Holland, of 
the Denver Child Welfare Bureau, and 
Mrs. Martha J. Megee, of the Pennsylva- 
nia Children’s Aid Society, Philadelphia, 
read papers. Children’s Work in Rural 
Communities and The Relation Between 
Public and Private Child-Caring Agencies 
each had one session. At one of the even- 
ing sessions Albert H. Stoneman, state su- 
perintendent of the Michigan Children’s 
Aid Society, gave a very interesting analy- 
sis of the principles on which the develop- 
ment of the state-wide plan of the Michigan 
Children’s Aid Society was built. 

At the business meeting of the league, 
the new Committee on Group Movements 
in Child Care told of the work it was un- 
detaking in assisting fraternal orders, re- 
ligious societies, civic clubs, and other or- 
ganizations in developing their interest in 
child welfare along helpful lines. In view 
of the fact that the American Legion, the 


religious organizations, and ma) 
are considering various plans to spen 
lions of money in the care of children, 
organization of this committee was ¢ 
sidered opportune. 

The league reported a membership | 
about one hundred organizations in Am 
ica and Canada. During the past year 
held three regional conferences. It has “ | 
eral others projected. : 

The Conference on Child Welfare Legi) 
lation held two meetings in Washingt}) 
during the National Conference week, w) 
William Hodson, chief of the Division 
Child Welfare Legislation of the Russ) 
Sage Foundation, presiding. : 

Recent Progress in Child Welfare Leg 
lation was outlined by C. L. Young, 3 
marck, N. D., who was chairman of 
Children’s Code Commission of that sta! 


_and James Hoge,Ricks, judge of the Juv 
nile Court of Richmond, Virginia, who w 


a member of a similar commission. ~ 
both states children’s bureaus were set 1) 
in the welfare departments, but in Virgin) 
provision was also made for county boar 
of public welfare. The work and juril 
diction of the Juvenile Court was strengt! 
ened in both states. The uniform illegit|) 
macy law was passed in North Dakot 
with the idea of supplanting the law pass 
in 1917, modeled after certain provisions. 
the Norwesian Castberg Law. It is not . 
all clear, however, that the law of 19) 
is no longer on the statute -books, 

At a later meeting Frances Ingrani 
chairman of the Kentucky Children’s Coc 
Commission, spoke on The Advantages of | 
Permanent Child Welfare’ Commissio 
George A. Hall, executive secretary of th 
New York Children’ s Code Commissioi 
told of some of the difficulties encountere 
in securing proper consideration for chi 
weifare measures, and Emma QO. Lundber' 
of the Federal Children’s Bureau gave goo 
advice on the organizing of commission: 
so that they may accomplish their wor] 
with least loss of time and effort. Hast 
ings H. Hart of the Russell Sage Founda! 
tion, summed up the application of all thes| 
lessons to future work. 


Day Nurseries 


Wy BAT mental equipment should thi 


child possess when he arrives for hii 


_ first day at school? This topic, under thi 


heading of Desirable Attainments for th 
Child of Five, was presented at the Daj 
Nursery session of the National Conferencs 
of Social Work in Washington by Dr 
Agnes L. Rogers, professor of education a 
Goucher College, Baltimore. 

It is. the experience of most primary 
teachers, Dr. Rogers said, that the average 
child entering school has only a meaget 
intellectual equipment and is frequentl} 
handicapped by an accumulation of. te 
habits; nursery schools both in this coun 
and abroad have demonstrated that hi 
might enter with much fuller powers, 

Dr. Rogers presented a tentative lis 
sixty-seven “desirable behavior acqui 
tions” for children of pre-school age, 
vided into health habits, skills, intellect 
habits, social-moral habits, and emotion: 
habits. 

Professor May S. Rose of the D 


ar-ol in which milk 
40 per cent of the total 
Spinach, carrots, peas, cab- 
d tomatoes should be in every 
epertoire.’ ” 

ommunity relations of the day 
‘should be one of the next develop 
of day nursery work, according to 
Helen G. Tyson, of Pittsburgh, for- 
ead of the Hospital Social Service 
lent at the University of Pennsyl- 
id first state supervisor of mothers’ 


sent Status of the Day Nursery in 
of Child Welfare., In the case 
irge families, those of four or more 
en of nursery age, Mrs. Tyson be- 
s that it would be not only wiser but 
to the mother so that she might re- 
t home and care for her children 
self, but in the case of smaller families, 
nursery is the best solution. Mrs. Ty- 
efuted the accusation that day nurser- 
mothers into industry. 


Visiting Teachers 
aim of society—and therefore the 
| of the teaching of the school—is 


ence of many speakers at the Visiting 
acher meetings that the school needs to 
w the whole child. A full understand- 
f the child is necessary in order to 
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s in Pennsylvania, who discussed 


re economical for the nursery to make a 


lete living. This idea underlay the 


pare him for society, yet—although vis- 
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eachers are employed here. and there 


To deal successfully with its present com- 
plex problems, the school must share the 
spirit and vision of social work. Dr. Ber- 
nard Glueck advocated a change in class- 
room attitude. The teacher’s success in 
class management, he believes, is depend- 
ent on her personality as well as her train- 
ing. Her satisfactions or dissatisfactions 
with life are reflected in her attitude to- 
ward the child. A happy home and school 
background helps to keep her free from the 
authoritativeness which stirs the child’s 


‘resentment against “fool rules.” Dr. 


Glueck pleaded for a class atmosphere of 
cheerfulness, confidence and fairness, a 
sense of proportion, and a personal study 
of each child. He would go further, and 
substitute in the training schools the newer 
contributions of psycho-analysis and studies 
in actual human relationships for hypo- 
thetical theories of the juvenile brain as 


they originate in the adult mind. 


Other speakers, while emphasizing the 
importance of personality in teacher and 
visiting teacher, proposed changes in train- 
ing courses to include sociology and meth- 
ods of social casework; and an avoidance 
rather than a healing of the gap between 
home and school through mutual ‘visitation 
and give and take of the best each has to 
offer. 

It was brought out that since prevention 
is better than adjustment, and since the 
percentage of successes in social casework 


2 


our age. 


schools by and large are “wofully | 

gnorant of what goes on in the homes and 

_ back alleys of the community,” as Joseph 
K. Hart said. 


A NEW book that deals sanely with baffling industrial 
problems, written by a man who is qualified to speak—a suc- 
cessful paper manufacturer, banker, farmer, and cattle raiser. 
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among juveniles is far greater than among 
adults, the responsibility to prepare for 
complete living naturally rests with the 


‘school. It was felt that the visiting teach- 


er’s studies of individual children and 
groups of children, and her understanding 
of the forces in the community that affect 
the child for good or evil, are aiding the 
school to adjust itself to the child’s social 
needs, and to function more successfully in 
teaching social ideals and social controls. 


Travelers Aid 


I* six busy sessions the National Asso- 
ciation of Travelers. Aid Societies 
adopted the report of its reorganization 
committee appointed to consider the Fos- 
dick-Jones survey of the association and of 
Travelers Aid problems (see The Survey, 
Feb. 15, 1923) ; authorized annual charter- 
ing of local societies by the national associa- 
tion and increase of local dues, in by-laws 
which were recommended by the reor- 
ganization committee; approved a $75,000 
budget for 1924 and agreed that as local 
societies they would endeavor to contribute 
in each city not less than 6 per cent of the 
Iccal budget for national work; adopted the 
report of the association on Inter-City Re- 
sponsibilities of Travelers Aid Societies, 
the report defining standard practices in 
dealing with travelers going from one city 
to another in care of Travelers Aid Socie- 
ties; heard addresses from representatives 
of the two national bodies in the Dominion 
of Canada which supervise and coordinate 
Travelers Aid work in that country, from 
the president of the Washington Travelers 
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Aid Society and from W. W. Husband, 
Commissioner of Immigration; listened to 
reports of the year’s work of the national 
association; discussed the relation of boards 
and staffs in local societies and elected offi- 
cers and directors. 

Owing to the great interest in the reor- 
®anization plans an extra business session 
was devoted to the discussion of the pro- 
posed changes in national policy, particu- 
larly that of giving the National Associa- 
tion of Travelers Aid Societies authority to 
charter local societies. 

The decision in this matter, adopted 
unanimously after prolonged debate and 
initial opposition by some societies to the 
reorganization committee’s recommendation, 
is regarded by national association leaders 
as marking greater recognition of the inter- 
city and national character of Travelers 
Aid service and the beginning of an era of 
closer cooperation between local Travelers 
Aid societies. 

During the conference an agreement was 
reached with the American Red Cross by 
which the latter and the National Associa- 
tion of Travelers Aid Societies will under- 
take to be more specifically helpful to each 
other through their local affiliated units. 
The Red Cross, through its local chapters, 
will assist the National Association of 
Travelers Aid Societies to secure service 
for travelers in places to which Travelers 
Aid organization has not yet reached or 
where it may be too small to support pro- 
fessional service for travelers. 


The International Institutes 


T the fifth annual conference on In- 

ternational Institute Work, called by 
the National Department for Work with 
Foreign-Born Women of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association, there were ap- 
proximately one hundred delegates from 
thirty-three cities, including volunteers and 
employed staff, both American and for- 
eign-born. The delegates represented all 
sections of the country, and_ reflected 
American, Polish, Armenian, Czecho-Slo- 
vakian, Russian, Italian, Mexican, Dutch, 
Syrian and German thought. 

The first day was devoted to a consid- 
eration of the International Institute as an 
expression. of the liberal, international 
spirit of America in relation to the foreign- 
born people toward whom there still exists 
such a vast amount of prejudice. Some 
hours on the technique of administration, 
organization, and the use of equipment, led 
up to the address on Present Trends in 
Immigration by the Commissioner of Im- 
migration. 

The second day dealt with the casework 
aspect of institute work and cooperation 
with other agencies. This, of course, led 
the discussion around the world in the de- 
velopment of International Migration 
Service and its inter-country uniform serv- 
ice to migrants, of which the institutes in 
the United States are one terminus. 

The group work side of foreign - born 
social service was discussed on the third 
day. There was an analysis of the group 
experience which migrants of different 
nations bring with them, and discussion of 
the technique of program building out of 
these personal; or racial, or class experi- 
ences, with reference especially to the shy 
immigrant woman. 


x 


PHB SURVEY 


Three or four conclusions can be drawn 
from the conference: First, that the na- 
tional and international continuity of the 
International Institute work has proved of 
extraordinary strength, that it is solving 


the problem of the immigrant, and is de-’ 


veloping international good will through 
the cooperation of the social service groups 
of several countries on each individual 
case. Second, that there is a growing 
group consciousness and a professional ap- 
preciation of their specialized training 
among nationality workers. Third, that it 
is possible to define the field of the Insti- 
tute as partly a casework agency, and to 
limit the kind and degree of social prob- 
lems for which it retains major responsi- 
bility. Lastly, that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of group work among foreign people, 
whether for educational or social purposes, 
must recognize group experience in the old 
country, and consciously try to make the 
American social environment a satisfying 
substitute for it. 


Immigration 


i Bes Conference on Immigration Policy 
- held two well attended meetings at 
Washington. The current economic aspects 
of immigration and proposed legislation 
were discussed at the first of these by J. H. 
Friedel, of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board; C. T. Bridgeman, of the Na- 
tional Council of the Episcopal Church; 
and Mrs. Edith Terry Bremer of the De- 
partment of Foreign-born Women, National 
Board, Y. W, C. A. The recent survey of 
America’s labor supply made by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board as of 
April 15, 1923, was reported upon by Mr. 
Friedel. The investigation showed that 
2,286 industries employing 874,000 men re- 
ported an average of+3.6 per cent of their 
available jobs unfilled because of lack of 
labor. In view of the many reports that 
there is a serious labor shortage this figure 
is surprisingly small. The many diverse 
influences brought to bear upon Congress 
when immigration bills were up for dis- 
cussion were outlined by Mr. Bridgeman. 
Mrs. Bremer explained the significance of 
the various devices to effect restriction and 
selection employed in writing immigration 
legislation. 

The luncheon meeting took up some of 
the biological and sociological aspects of 
the presence of foreign-born groups in 
America, with Professor Raymond Pearl of 
Johns Hopkins and Professor Herbert Miller 
of Oberlin as speakers. 

Professor Pearl, treating immigration 
from the biological viewpoint, showed that 
the immigrant has succeeded very well in 
adapting himself physically to our American 
life, but has had some difficulty socially. 
This social difficulty he felt was easily 
controllable as it arose from our failure 
properly to understand or evaluate the im- 
migrant. He said that there was no ground 
for supposing that the immigrant was of 
inferior stock; indeed his very presence here 
was evidence of selection for a certain type 
of superiority. 

Professor Miller took pains to differen- 
tiate between the scientists who were study- 
ing immigration and the pseudo-scientists 
who claimed so much the attention of the 
general public and Congressional com- 
mittees. The fallacies in a recent Congres- 


3 HAT we need is to be “conerel™l 


signal’ committee report on- Americ c 


Professor Miller pleaded for a happ i 
method of studying the immigrant, d 
ing on the broad bond of common hum|) 
interests. which should draw together .t 
native ‘and foreign-born. | 
Ernest Greenwood, America’s unoffic)) 
member of the International Labor O 
at Geneva, Switzerland, and a member} 
the C. I. P., turned the discussion in col) 
clusion to the subject of projected immigi) 
tion legislation, outlining the new idea th 
the “quota” will hereafter be figured — 
the basis of the number of naturalized | 
each nationality. 7 


Publicity Persons 


Social workers must have concreé 
heads,” said the social worker. And ti 
city editor replied, “You don’t need ’e! 
you’re born with ’em.” | 

Be that as it may, the Committee on Pu 
licity Methods in Social Work certainly q/ 
fered a concrete program to some hui’ 
dreds of aspiring social work publicists | 
Washington last week. 

What’s the matter with your print 
matter? This was the subject of tv 
“clinics” at which the leaflets, folders, c: 
cards and posters of some two score 
health, family, church and communi 
chest organizations were stethescoped, > 
rayed and diagnosed. ‘“ Lay-out”’—typo: 
raphy, color, illustrations, ete—was di 
cussed by Professor Frank Alvah Parsos| 
and\ Douglas McMurtrie. “ Copy ”—sul 
ject matter—was handled by Professor } 
J. Kilduff and Dr. Charles Stelzle. f 
piece by piece the printed matter was anz 
lyzed, the audience must have learned ur 
forgetable lessons in a sounder, mor 
effective use of type, illustration, color com 
bination and text. 


Appeal letters, house organs and publicit 
“ stunts” were also immersed in a critic< 
discussion bath. 
‘One session was devoted to a demonstra 
tion of a speakers’ bureau in operation, any 
speakers in action. The audience wa 
asked to imagine itself successively an as 
sembly of eighth grade public school chil 
dren, chamber of commerce member 
gathered at a weekly luncheon, a yeoman’ 
club, a labor union, and the members of : 
children's aid goniety in annual meeting 
In its determination to blaze new trail 
in presenting its subject matter the commit 
tee offered at its final session a clever one 
act play entitled, Blue Penciled, whiel 
showed some of the ways in which socia 
workers can get more and better newspa 
per publicity. The scene, laid in the edi 
torial rooms of the Zenith City Clarion 
revealed Leon Whipple, of the Departmen 
of Journalism, New York University, it 
the role of editor; Arthur P. Kellogg, o 
The Survey, as copy reader, and Kather 
ine Z. Wells, of the New York Tuber 
culosis Association, as a social worker. — 
Among the many words of practica 
counsel which the editor, Mr. Whipple 
offered to the social worker, perhaps 
were more important than these: “I w 
social workers would spend more — an 


things clear and 
lot more space . . . 


The Follies 


RYTHING was bigger at Washing- 
m—including the Follies. At one of 
licity group meetings Frank Alvah 
remarked sternly to the assembled 


you look, God help the world.” The 
proved that they weren’t. There 
some serious attempts to be funny, of 
here always are. But two thou- 
red social workers shouted their ap- 
1 of the five acts and stayed long after 
ht to see them all. 

as a regular theater and everything. 
nty Buckeye belles—and a few men” 
“by Mr. and Mrs. Fred C. Croxton, 
formed as a “kitchen cabinet orchestra.” 
» and Parsons and Miss Barnes gave 
hentic Boston Irish rendition of The 
house Ward. Elwood Street extracted 
nunity Chestnuts from his troupe. 
- Tousley and Alice Standish Buell 
¢ irreverent and musical through a va- 
| act which toyed lightly with the great 
| rose to its climax in an amusing Gal- 
and Shean duet. And if anything 


Ith Fairy stunt—a light-footed figure 


: Give a Wasted Half Hour to Reading 


4 There are few of us who do not waste at 
Yet we keep on com- 
__ plaining that we have no time to read. 


-Reading—constant, _ habitual 


least a half hour a day. 


don’t under- 


$0 cial work is funnier than Phil Jacobs’ 


fe SUR EY \s i) 


cap ring about the stage in white flannels 
and pink tarleton, bawling nonsense ditties 
in a resonant bass—we challenge the 1924 


committee to produce it. The Routzahns 
and George Bedinger were chiefly responsi- 
ble for an ambitious and successful per- 
formance. 


_ Federations and Councils 


A the luncheon which opened the ses- 
sions of the American Association for 
Community Organization, it speedily be- 
came apparent that community chests are 
now basing their right to continued exist- 
ence on accomplishments other than merely 
raising money for their participating agen- 
cies. Practically every one of the sixty-five 
federations reporting found not a little to 
say on the side of non-financial achieve- 
ments. 

For example, the delegate from Harris- 
burg, Pa., where the welfare federation 
had its inception two years ago in the 
local chamber of commerce, thought its im- 
portant accomplishment was not the $3.81 
per capita raised in its recent campaign, 
but “the merger of nursing service for- 
merly handled by two agencies; the organ- 
ization of the Traveler’s Aid Society, the 
organization of an extension course in so- 
cial service, and the successful clearing of 
Christmas giving through a Christmas 
‘mother.’ ” 

The same constructive note was main- 
tained—or at least attempted—in the five 
afternoon sessions that followed. Technical 
details were less in evidence than such 
questions as How can the community chest 
vitalize community social work by securing 


reading—-is 


Twenty Best Sellers at National Conferences 
What Is Professional Social Work—Halbert......--- 


ea 
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active, continuing, personal participation in 
the work of individual agencies? The con- 
clusion was that federated financing, by 
freeing the agency executive of the burden 
of money raising, gives him an unexam- 
pled opportunity for enlisting the interest 
of thoughtful people in the work of his par- 
ticular agency, without regard to the size 
of their monetary contribution. Capital 
accounts and building fund campaigns and 
their relation to community chest cam- 
paigns were discussed during one entire 
afternoon; the conclusion was that the “city 
plan for social work” requires the collect- 
ive rather than the individualistic approach 
to the question of new buildings for social 
agencies. 

The essentials of permanent success for 
a financial federation of social agencies re- 
ceived consideration and, curiously enough, 
not one of the speakers thought that suc- 
cess in raising the annual budget was the 
first essential. The holding of public con- 
fidence through educational work all the 
_year round, it was agreed, is the rock upon 
which the success of the federation must be 
built. Success or failure in raising the 
combined budget is not a cause, but an 
effect of public understanding. 


The Settlements 


IKE all the other conferences of “ kin- 

dred groups” at Washington that of 
the National Federation of Settlements had 
an unusually large attendance; and this in 
itself gave color, and to a certain extent, 
direction to the discussions. The book re- 
cently published by Robert A. Woods and 
Albert J. Kennedy has given a new stimu- 
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work is, these three things are essential: 
_ ~Knowledge, Skill and the Philosophy of Life 
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“lus to the consideration of both principles 


and their practical applications. The older 
neighborhood workers found a crowd of 
younger fellow workers anxious to help 
them formulate methods of meeting the 
newer tendencies in social organization or 


find ways out of specific difficulties arising 


from a changed attitude toward settlements. 
Thus there was eager participation in the 
discussions both of the general and the 
group meetings. Two topics may be said 
to have predominated in the conference 


—seemingly little related but in reality 


arising from the same need for reorientation 
in. neighborhood work; the — settlement 
in its relation to other forms of com- 
munity organization, and the development 


of the art-educational work of settlements. 


An admirable exhibit of the products of 


settlement classes in arts and crafts illus- 


trated that side of the work. On the growth 
of music schools and settlements, a report 
by Janet D. Schenck has just been published 
by the federation, and a number of sessions 
devoted to that subject were happily con- 
cluded with an inspiring address by Harold 
Bauer and a recital by Bauer and Gabrilo- 
witch. Thomas Surette, who has done so 
much, both in England and in this coun- 
try, to demonstrate correct methods of 
teaching musical appreciation and perform- 
ance, attacked the chief obstacles. to. the 
American people’s larger share in musical 
culture—obstacles raised by the illusive 
educational ideals of the community “sing” 
and by the commercial exploitation of nat- 
ural taste for good music. To bring real 
music back into the homes of the people, 
the prevailing notion of what is popular 
must be abandoned; and there must be an 
honest sharing of genuine musical tastes. 
This, of course, goes right back to the orig- 
inal conception of the settlement’s func- 
tioning and therefore linked up the discus- 
sions of the music group with those bearing 
on the relation of settlements to community 
centers and other types of neighborhood 
organization, 

‘Robert A. Woods pointed out that the 
neighborhood as a unit in the carrying out 
of social programs is every year becoming 
more clearly recognized, not only in the 
sessions of the National Conference but also 
by the increase and growth of national or- 
ganizations for the purpose of fostering 
community and neighborhood work. Leroy 


-E. Bowman, secretary of the National Com- 


munity Center Association, gave the results 
of recent studies of community organiza- 
tion and analyzed the advantages and lim- 
itations of many types of so-called demo- 
cratic organization, such as school centers, 
which have not altogether fulfilled the 
hopes placed in them by their promoters 
during the recent period of enthusiasm. 
Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch, in a masterly expo- 
sition of settlement purposes and methods 
in the midst of these newer types, encour- 
aged the delegates to take an optimistic 
view of the settlement’s present and future 
opportunities. The adjustment of conflicting 
movements in a community requires exactly 
the part which settlements have tradition- 
ally played, and requires even more today 
that we recognize the _importance of the 
psychological approach to cOmmmMB HY prob- 
lems, © 


Many talks with delegates to this con- 
ference have convinced the writer that the 


characteristic objective. sf Mettlemiont wae 


still is frequently lost sight of; that the 


cultural and ethical aims of settlements on 
the one hand and the aim of democratic 
self-expression, as fostered in community 
centers, while they can and should be har- 
monized, must be kept distinct unless both 
are to suffer from vagueness of purpose. 
After all, it is personal influence and lead- 
ership, not the running of big institutional 
activities, that still counts for most in 
neighborhood work; and, rightly explained, 
the functioning of the settlement will re- 
gain its appeal to the finest elements among 
our young college graduates and others, 
which in some communities it seems to have 
lost. 


Hospital Social Workers 


VER three hundred hospital social 


workers attended the fifth annual ~~ 


meeting of the American Association, of 
Hospital Social Workers—the largest and 
most enthusiastic in its history. 

Many of the discussions emphasized the 


. importance of training personnel. M. An- 


toinette Cannon, speaking on the future of 
hospital social service, urged that hospital 
social workers be given more training and 
better understanding of social diagnosis 
and treatment and a broader conception of 
the relative place of hospital social service. 

There is space to mention only a few of 
the papers read, Mlle. Noufflard’s account 
of hospital social service in Paris has been 
mentioned in the general health report. 
Miss Cummings of New York, reporting on 
a study of the results of convalescent treat- 
ment of one hundred neuro-psychiatric pa- 
tients in New York, declared that the con- 
valescent home with good social’ service 
coordination is the most dynamic agent to 
promote the clinic work. Dr. Frank- 
wood E, Williams sketched the history of 
psychiatric social work, tracing its origin 
not to follow-up work in state hospitals but 
to casework at such institutions as the Bos- 
ton Psychopathic, the neurological clinic of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, and 
the Phipps Clinic of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 

Dr. William Healy, director of the Judge 
Baker Foundation in Boston, defined the 
present-day psychiatric approach as the at- 
tempt to study relationships of cause to 
effect—first the relationships of the inner 
life of the individual to his resultant con- 
duct, second the influence of environment 
on his inner life. The therapy should con- 
sist of the modifications of the inner life and 
the outer circumstances for the better ad- 
justment of the individual. 

Dr. Thomas VY. Moore, professor of 
psychology in the Catholic University of: 
America, drew a sharp contrast between 
the viewpoint of such psychiatrists as Freud 
and Jung and the viewpoint of the expo- 
nents of a thoughtful Christianity when 
confronted with the problem of a patient 
suffering from a psychogenic mental dis- 
order. de 

The subject Children in Industry gave 
Dr. Francis L. Dunham, psychiatrist con- 
sultant to the Bureau of Labor and Statis- 
tics, Baltimore, an opportunity to put 
forward an interesting point of view in 
regard to what is commonly called “child 
labor.” Dr. Dunham found a number of 
fallacies in the customary attitude. 


national conference of the Social Se 
Workers of the Protestant Episco 


‘Church. _This conference makes no | 
idij) 


tions. “It is purely an exchange of 
No action was taken that officially rey 
sents the mind of those present, but cert} 
topics stand out as having commanded » 
most interest and provoked the most ( 
cussion. 
Institutions.—One topic was the on | 
of the church to institutions. A movem 
was begun which will in some way cc 
bine the church hospitals in an associat 
having as its object the support of comn 
minimum standards projected by the Am 
ican Hospital Association, the discussion 
ways and means of financing, and sim 
aspects of the common welfare. 
Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, of the Am 
can Social Hygiene Association, made 
vivid survey of jail conditions. Her ; 
dress will prove of great help in comme) 
ing the suggestion of the National Depaj 
ment that the American jail be the soc} 
service project for the coming year. 
Coordination—Iit was generally agri 


- that the chureh is greatly in need of a 


plete survey of its social service agen 
and resources. Steps were taken towz2| 
the accomplishment of such a survey. 

Welfare Legislation—Canon S, G. Di 
seath, of Newark, presented an interes 
story of what the diocese of Newark 
been able to do in supporting legislat' 
when welfare is inyolved. 

Education.—It was shown that in fift 
Episcopal institutions preparing for the m 
istry a forward step is in prospect in gre’ 
er emphasis on social service. Requiz 
and elective courses, affiliation with soc 
service schools, and clinical work are bei 
stressed. During the coming summer, : 
cial service will be emphasized in the su| 
mer schools of church workers, he 
throughout the country. In thirty of thi 
schools at least one course will be given | 
social service. 

The conference closed with an inspi 
address by Senator Pepper who urged t 
gospel of trust and understanding as t 
basis not only of social work but of all 1 
lations, individual, national and intern 
tional, if any good thing is to result. 


The Bookshelf / 


gp ET him who says he cannot find tin 
to read, meditate on the fact that near 
one thousand books were sold through T 
Survey at the National Conference of Soci 
Work. This number is about 80 per ce 
more than last year and three times _ 
many as at the 1921 conference. 

The days are no longer than they we 
in 1921 and. 1922 and the hours are just 
crowded, but social workers have awaken 
to the fact that training and field york 
poor tools unless they are kept sharp 
constant reading. 

What is Professional Social Work? | 
L. A. Halbert, swamped all other sales. 
the conference. James Harvey Robinsot 
The Mind in the Making came 
Child welfare and mental hygiene 
large among the other best sellers, 
are listed on the , Precedi Pate ! 


| offered: History and lotccdeal of Social Work, 
“Case Work, Child Welfare, Health and Preventable 
, Social Medicine, Community Problems: and Organi- 
Social Law, Immigrant Peoples,’ Home Economics, 
] Legislation, Delinquency and Probation, Social Statis- 
cageumigne Publicity and Finance of a Social Or- 
oe 

k training under professional executives, 


ic and General Medical Social Service training 
in conjunction with the Social Service Department of 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

graduates eligible for M.A. degree after completing 
vo years’ course. 


fa 


s 
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Community Organization 
Court Work | 
Industrial Relations 
Extension Education 
Immigration Problems 
Given at the 
School of Social Work 
Simmons College 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


: 1923-24 ) 
ay ao Opportunities 
for — 


"Practice ieee, 


3 | "Social Work 


a 4 - Paychiatric Social Workers 
shild Welfare Workers Community Service Workers 
a Visiting Teachers Probation Officers 
df tendance Officers Family Case Workers 
Medical Social Workers 


| Summer elem 5» 1923 
‘THE DIRECT mys 


leadership in Recreation, One and two 
heat Tse, 


7 
‘in 


‘The Control of Wages 


The New York School of Social Work 
prepares students for positions con- 
stantly opening in the several fields of 
social work. Its training is designed to 
give a general knowledge of the proven 
methods employed in this embryonic 
profession. Its courses are supplement- 
ed with valuable experience under 
supervision in one of the many nation- 
al and local social agencies in New 
York city and vicinity. The fall 
quarter begins October first. The 4n- 
nouncement of Courses for 1923-1924, 
which gives complete details, 
will be mailed upon 
request. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


THE NEW SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Summer Term 


JUNE 25—AUGUST 4 
AUGUST 6—SEPTEMBER 15 


HartTiLey B, ALEXANDER 
CARL BECKER 


The Life of the Mind 

European History, 1860-1914 

Social Forces in World Literature 

City and Regional Planning 

Eugenics 

Watton H. HAMILTON 

ALVIN JOHNSON 

Horace M. Kaien 
Horace M. KALLEN 


Current Trends in Capitalism 
Beauty and Use 

Religion and Its Philosophies 
Industrial Relations 


Social Thought in English 
Literature, 1832-1920 


Races and Cultures 

The Cooperative Movement 
Behavior Psychology 
Unemployment Insurance 


JAMES P. WARBASSE . 
JoHN B. WATSON 
Leo WoLMAN 


Twelve lectures in each course 
All lectures in late afternoon and evening 
Tuition for each course, $15 


Write for catalogue to 


465 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


_ venereal diseases; 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS—Miss M. A. Cannon, president, 105 East 22nd Street, New York 
City; Miss Lena R. Waters, executive secretary, The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, Md. Organization to promote development of social 
work in hospitals and dispensaries, Annual meeting with National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs, John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field 
director; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 East 22nd St., New 
York. Advice in organization problems of family social work societi 
(Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. : 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION (formerly American 
Child Hygiene Association and Child Health Organization of America)— 
Headquarters, 532 17th St, N. W., Washington, D. C.; Administrative 
Offices, 370 7th Avenue, New York. Herbert Hoover, President; L. 
Emmett Holt, M.D,; Livingston Farrand, M.D.; Thomas D Wood, M.D.; 
Ast, 2nd, 3rd Vice-Presidents, respectively; Corcoran Thom, Treasurer; 
Philip Van Ingen, M.D., Secretary. To promote health among children 
from conception to maturity—this to be accomplished through cooperation 
with parents, doctors, nurses, teachers, and other health workers; by 
dissemination of scientific information and teaching methods in schools, 


through conferences, addresses, pamphlets, publicity material, and a 
monthly magazine, “Mother and Child.” * 
AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 


president; Henry Israel, executive secretary, 
Terminal Building, New York City. 
country life, 
Bulletin.” 


Room 1849, Grand Central 
Emphasizes the human aspect of 
membership, $3.00, includes “The Country Life 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lenna F. Cooper, 
secretary; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community, 
Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an interna- 
tional peace of justice, _ Its_official organ is the Advocate.of Peace, $2.00 
a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 612-614 Colorado 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
probes, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Congress 

oston, Massachusetts, September 13-19, 1923. KE. R. Cass, General Sec- 
retary, 135 E. 15th St., New York City. , 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, executive secretary; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 


New York. To promote a better understanding of the social hygiene 
movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat prostitution and 
sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the campaign against the 
€ to advise in organization of state and local social 
hygiene programs, Annual membership dues $2 including monthly journal. 


THE CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—C. C. Carstens, 
Director, 130 E. 22d Street, New York City. A League of children’s 
agencies to secure improved standards and methods in their various fields 
of work. It also coaperates with other children’s agencies, cities, states, 
churches and other groups to work out worth-while results in phases of 
child welfare in which they are interested. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 West 98th St., New York. Rose 
Brenner, president; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, executive secretary. Pro- 
motes civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway, Mrs. S. J. Rosensohn, 
Sanne: For the protection and education of immigrant women and 
s. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. A na- 
tional civic movement for promoting citizenship through right use of lei- 
sure. It will, on request, help local communities work out leisure time 
programs. H. S. Braucher, Secretary. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHWRCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rey. Chas. S. 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, general secretaries; 105 East 22nd St., 
New York. ‘ 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. Tippy, 
executive secretary; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research secretary; Agnes 
H, Campbell, research assistant; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—Trains Negro and Indian youth for community 
service. Advanced courses: agriculture, builders’, business, home- 
economics, normal. Publishes ‘Southern Workman” and free materials 
on Negro problems. J. E. Gregg, Principal. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—First appointed 1854, located New York City 1866, 
incorporated 1883. Headquarters office, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. Telephone Vanderbilt 1200. Branch offices, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Denver. Chairman, James M. Speers; Treasurer, B. H. Fancher; Gen- 
eral Secretary, John R. Mott. The Committee maintains a staff of execu- 
tive and traveling secretaries for service in the interests of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations at home and abroad. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THe Survey. It helps us, it identifies you) ai 


UENCY—Graham Romeyn Taylor, Executive Director, 52 V: 
venue, New York. To promote the adoption of sound me 
field, with particular reference to psychiatric clinics, visiting 
work, and training for these and similar services; to conduct related s 
education and publication; and to interpret the work of the Co 
wealth Fund Program for the Prevention of Delinquency. | 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING att 
Ss 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIETIES—Off' 
President, Albert F. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; Secre 
John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Chairman of Ce 
Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, New York. This organiz) 
was formed in 1912 as a national association of all legal aid societies) 
bureaus in the United States to develop and extend legal aid work. Ci 
of Proceedings of convention in. December, 1922, including report on | 
tion between social service and legal aid, may be had on request. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, President; Miss Mabel 
General Secretary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. This oi) 
ization maintains a’ staff of executive an traveling secretaries to ¢ 
's on behalf of th 


irls, It has 174 American secretaries at work in 55 centers in th 
Eatin America and Europe. The National Board also maintains a Nat 
Training School of graduate type at 135 East 52nd Street, New York ( 


Social Action, P 
uncil of Catholic /) 


N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, . 
retary; 1 East 104th St., New York. Industrial, agricultural in f 
sont bay ae Amproxen hy f cane Proapesrer kris | pape as co: 
tudies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, : 
membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100; includes monthly bulletin, 
American Child.” : 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, bia Soot 


Powlison, general secretary, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. tes 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and conditi 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. tes v 


educators, public health agencies, and all child welfare in c 
munity, city or state-wide service through exhibits, chile. walters c 
paigns, etc. : 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE— 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, med. dir.; 

Clarence J. D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. B sec’y.; 

Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nerv 
and mental disorders, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminolc 
psychiatric social service, backward children, bed hs: state societ 
‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, $2 a year; “Mental Hygiene Bullet 
monthly, $.25 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Grace Abb 
President, Washington, D. C.; W. H. Parker, Secretary, 25 East Ni 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to disc 
the principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of so! 
service agencies, Each year it holds an annual meeting, publishes in 
manent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and issues a quarte 
Bulletin. The fifty-first annual meeting and Conference will be held 
Toronto, Canada. Proceedings are sent free of charge to all memb 
upon payment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLID 
NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. ‘fi 
secretary; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, nectpial 4 130 East 22nd St., B 
York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides tects 
ublish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. Inclu 
New ‘York State Committee, © 1 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 East 23rd St., New Y¥¢ 
Mrs, Florence Kelley, general secre . Promotes legislation for enlig 
ened standards for women and minors in industry and for honest produc 
minimum wage commissions, eight-hour day, no night work, federal =a 
on tone and packing industries; “‘ honest cloth” legislation, Publicati 
available. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A, Woc 
secretary; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparat 
study and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the fun 
mental problems disclosed by settlement work; secks the higher and m 
democratic organization of neighborhood life, 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSINt 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Director, | 
Seventh Ave., New York. For kaif pen and standardiza' i 


tion of 
health nursing. Maintains library and educational service. Off 
azine, “‘ Public Health Nurse.” 


ICAL EDUCATION SERVICE—309 Homer Build- 
gton, D. C. To obtain progressive legislation for physical 
ca F iblished at the request of a committee created by the United 

Bureau of Education; 35 national organizations cooperating.. Main- 


the Playground and Recreation Association of America. 


INAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
lollingsworth Wood, president; Eugene Kinckle Jones, executive 
y; 127 East 23rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white 
olored peor. to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
workers, blishes “‘ Opportunity ’—a “‘ Journal of Negro Life.” 


A TIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
: rdon, president, Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
secure effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment, to advance 
elfare of the American people through the departments of Child 
e, Women in Industry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 

Americanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official 
ication, “‘ The Union Signal,”’ published at Headquarters. 


TIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs,. Raymond 
President; Mrs. Maud Swartz, President; 311 South 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-government in the work shop 
igh organization and also for the enactment of protective legislation, 


F rmation given, 


ihisuse Ne AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA— 


Madison Ave., New York. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, 
tre . Special attention given to organization of year-round municipal 

cation systems. Information available on playground and community 
iter activities and administration. ; 


PORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
ition for all. C. G. Hoag, secretary, 1417 Locust St, Philadelphia. 
embership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


em 

JSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living Con- 
ions—John M. Glenn, director; 130 East 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
pes: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies baie A 
creation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publi- 
Hons of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and 
-xpensive form some of the most important results of its work. Catalogue 
‘upon request. ’ - 


KEGEE INSTITUTE—An Institution for the training of Negro 

3 an ex tt in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
mishes information on all phases of the race problem and on the Tuske- 
e idea and methods. Robert R. Mot principal; Warren Logan, treas- 
; A. I, Holsey, acting secretary, Tuskegee, Ala. 


IREERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Miller, 
secretary, 465 W. 23rd St. A clearing-house for Workers’ Education. 


OOR as church mice, German 
students and university librarians 
; are unable to secure the American 
e reading matter for which they have 

an eager hunger. A young German 
~ woman who is doing social work in the 
United States has brought us a list of 
_ twenty German and Austrian universities 
_ which need The Survey for students in 
sociology and economics. We cannot 
afford to give away subscriptions. But 
_ we can make a special rate, including 
foreign postage, on each subscription 
paid for by an American friend of 
German youth. One subscription $5.00; 
two $9.50; three $14.25; the whole 
twenty $95.00. Send checks to The 
Survey, 112 East Nineteenth Street, 
New York City. 
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- Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 354) 


foreign policy. It was really only at the end of the war and in 
the course of the tortuous peace negotiations that even the 
leaders of labor were educated somewhat to the problems of 
international relations. The author says: “Labor’s ideals in 
the realm of colonial and foreign policy have been the ideals of 
the Victorian Little-Englanders.” But, alas, we cannot agree 
with him in his condemnation of labor for being hostile to the 
setting up of protective tariff walls in India and China. 


THE RBAL CHINESE IN AMERICA, by J. 8. Tow. Academy Press, 
New York. 168 pp. Illustrated. . Price $1.50 postpaid of The Sur- 
vey. . 

The secretary of the Chinese consulate-general in New York 

gives useful information about the Chinese in the United States 

and refutes some of the slanders on that race which are cur- 


“rent—especially the entirely wrong notion of Chinese thought 


and modes of life circulated by sensational novels and films. He 
explains convincingly how these erroneous ideas started; his 
book should induce thoughtful Americans to help undo an old 
wrong. 


THE EVOLUTION OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING, by Annie M. 
Brainard. W. B. Saunders Co. 454 pp. Illustrated, Price $3.00 
postpaid of The Survey. i 

Recent announcement of the university schools of nursing at 
Yale and at Western Reserve—which at last place nursing on 
the same professional plane as law, engineering, or medicine— 
adds special interest to the work of Annie Brainard, lecturer 
on the Administration of Public Health Nursing at the latter 
institution, in tracing the history of the public health nurse 
from the days of the Roman Empire to the blue-clad representa- 
tive of an American V. N. A. “In writing this story of a great: 
movement,” says Miss Brainard, “ I have had constantly in mind 
that Public Health Nursing is no new thing, but rather the 
outgrowth and development of a very ancient practice.” ‘That 
development, changing to meet the succeeding ages, is one of 
the significant landmarks for all students of social frontiers. 


THE TYRANNY OF POWER, by D. Thomas Curtin. Little, Brown & 

Co. 377 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
A novel of the West Virginia coal fields, in which an ex-convict 
is employed by a coal magnate to investigate labor troubles 
among the miners. Though the story is written with the high 
color of popular fiction it embodies first-hand study of indus- 
trial and social problems in the coal fields, and also sheds some 
light on the struggle of a man to live down the stigma of his 
prison past. 


THE SULU ARCHIPELAGO AND ITS PEOPLE, by Sisto Y., Orosa 
M.D. World Book Oo. 134 pp, Illustrated. Price $1.20 postpaid 
of The Survey. 

Most of our readers probably have never heard of this group 

of islands or, if they have, know little about them. They are 

the southern Philippines, and their population is Mohammedan 
and very different indeed from the northerners. A movement of 
assimilation with the Christian peoples of the northern island 
groups is now under way, in the social side of which Dr. Orosa, 
as district health officer of Sulu, is taking an honorable part. 

This little book gives a compact history of the people, a descrip- 

tion of their resources, of the American administration, the 

religious and cultural life and the health and educational activi- 
ties on their behalf. 


i 


FACING THE CRISIS, by Sherwood Eddy. George H. Doran Oo. 241 


pp. Paper. Price $.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
In these Fondren Lectures delivered at the Southern Methodist 
University, the leader of the Christian Student Movement en- 
deavors to answer the questions, economic, political, religious, 
that have been asked him by his university audiences all over 
the world. : 


ORGANIZING THE CHURCH SCHOOL, oe Henry Frederick Cope. 
George H. Doran Co. 255 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of The Survey. 


THACHING ADOLESCENTS IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL, by Erwin 
L. Shaver. George H. Doran Co. 173 pp, Price $1.25 postpaid of 
The Survey. 

The problem—a very present one today—of giving young peo- 

ple an adequate religious education is sanely and effectively 

treated in these two manuals by authorities on the subject. 


June 18th. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


———————— 
WORKERS WANTED 


SOCIAL SERVICE IN EDUCATION 


A temporary position likely to become per- 
manent is open as Executive Secretary and 
Organizer of the Teachers’ Union Auxiliary. 
Work will begin in September. The salary 
for a well qualified young woman will be $50 


a week 
"THE TEACHERS UNION 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 
HENRY R, LINVILLE, President. 


WANTED: | Experienced settlement 
workers, social case supervisors, public 
health nurses, dietitians, welfare executives, 
for salaried appointments everywhere. If 
you need workers in your organization, you 
will find ours a superior service. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Aznoe’s Central Regis- 
try for Nurses, 30 North Michigan, Chi- 
cago. 


WANTED: Two Nurses with Public 
Health training (Protestants). One for 
general Public Health Nursing in the vil- 
lage of Mt. Kisco, the other for rural work 
in Northern Westchester County. Address 
Dist. Nursing Ass’n. of Northern Westchester 
County, Mt, Kisco, N. Y. 


MASTER and Matron wanted for a cot- 
tage of colored, juvenile delinquent boys. 
Good chance for people with soft hearts and 
hard heads. No sentimentalists. | Apply 
Ferris Industrial School, Marshallton, Dela- 
ware. . 


RESIDENT DIRECTOR for boys’ clubs 
in New York Settlement. College man pre- 
ferred, with high standards and vital in- 
terest in problems of self-government. Five 
evenings a week, beginning September. 
4514 SURVEY. 


RESIDENT GYMNASIUM Director for 
New York Settlement, four evenings a week, 
beginning in October. College man pre- 
ferred. 4515 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: Young woman as Executive 
Secretary, including duties of house man- 
ager, for Women’s City Club in New York 
State. 4522 SurRvEY. 


JUNIOR CAMP (Jewish) Berkshires, 
offers vacation to one man and one woman 
of personality in exchange for services as 
counsellor July or August. Full informa- 
tion first letter. 4523 Survey. 


NURSES, Surgeons, Physicians, Masseuse, 
Matrons, Dietitians, Companions and At- 
tendants; positions everywhere, Exchange 
ibaa 25 Sacramento St., Cambridge, 

ass. 


THE ASSOCIATED Jewish Charities of 
Baltimore desire an executive director. Ad- 
dress responses with full details to Mr. 
Albert D. Hutzler, 210 North Bowne St., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Cn answering these advertisements please mention THE Survey. It helps us, it wiih se you) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch, 
Want _advertisements, $ cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 
consecutive insertions, Cash with orders. 


Copy for the next issue should be in by 


THE SURVEY 


Discounts on three or more 


New York City 
112 East 19th Street 


f 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Jewish American woman 
as head worker for the Council Neighbor- 
hood House of Richmond, Virginia, 4513 
SURVEY. 


WANTED by Community Center in 
Brooklyn, a young Jewish woman to act as 
Social Directress. 4509 SURVEY. 


DIRECTOR wanted in a Jewish Com- 
munity Centre in New York City. Answer 
giving experience and references. 4516 
SURVEY. 


RURAL Public Health Nurses for Ken- 
tucky. Apply Director Bureau Public 
Health Nursing, 532 West Main Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


SOCIAL Service Worker desired by Jew- 
ish Society for field work in rural district. 
State education and experience in detail. 
4501 SuRvEy. 


WANTED: Competent woman to do 
child-placing for established institution in 
attractive city, 75 miles from New York. 
Adaptability and pleasing personality essen- 
tial.. American Protestant preferred. State 
full particulars of age, experience and sal- 
ary expected in first letter. 4525 SuRVEY. 


JEWISH WOMAN of breeding, refine- 
ment and ability as cottage mother to 
twenty-five children. Modern building in 
the suburbs. No cooking. Apply Superin- 


tendent, 2700 Raynor Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


JEWISH WOMAN for plain cooking in 
small orphan institution in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. Mrs. M. Nudelman, 1222 
Park Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TRAINED Social worker, thirty-eight, 
Catholic, would like’ position. 
October. 
SURVEY. 


South or West preferred. 4530 


YOUNG MAN, broad experience in Jew- 
ish social work, now head of settlement, 
desires change, recreational organization 
or federation. 4485 SURVEY. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE with social 
service training, experienced organizer, de- 
sires permanent position. . Excellent refer- 
ences. Salary $2,000. 4491 SuRvEy. 


JEWISH SUPERINTENDENT orphan- 
age, thorough training, long experience with 
children in institutions and boarding homes, 
contemplates change. Formerly Settlement 
Head Worker. 4506 SuRVEY. 


WANTED: Position as matron in a col-_ 
lege, supervision of dining room and 
kitchen. 4510 SURVEY. 


_~or teacher with young children. Referem 


_ the better. 


Available — 
ence: five years as case worker; six years a 


. perienced institution work, desire bea ¢ 


- or non-resident, 


“TRAINED social worker, public sp 
and writer, magazine and newspa 
perience, leader of women’s clubs an 
groups’ (literary, dramatic, social, d 
sion), practical business experience, co 
woman, thirty-four, desires opening pee | 
ability to meet and organize people is 

4518 SURVEY. . 


tial. 


WANTED in the: Fall, a position. 
Social Anthropologist and psychol 
Trained at Clark University under the 
Alexander Chamberlain. Have had o 
ten years’ successful practical experience’ 
the field of Preventable anna 
SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED kindergartner wot 
travel during summer months as govern 


exchanged. 4519. SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN desires position in soi}, 
capacity in large boarding house in t 

country or some summer resort. Mr, Geor 
Bloom, 1574 Lexington Ave., New York. | 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE, Jewiil 
speaks Yiddish fluently, excellent experien| 
desires position social service or heal 
work. Available immediately. 4520 Survs| 


YOUNG MAN desires position’ as swil 
ming counsellor or athletic assistant in bo: 
camp. 4521 SURVEY. 


ASSISTANT MATRON in delinque’ 
girls home desires similar position. T 
years’ experience. E, V., 29 Oxford Av) 
Buffalo, N. Y. aa 


GENTLEMAN with years of experien) 
in work with delinquent boys, seven yea’ 
as superintendent, would make a change fi 
4517 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSE desires position 
summer camp. Excellent references. a 
dress A. S.,'423 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N 


UNENCUMBERED Protestant, Amel 
ican, middle-aged woman desires engag'| 
ment September ist as matron, hostess cj 
housemother; former teacher; good hous 
keeper and executive. 4527 SURVEY.. 


YOUNG LADY, Hebrew, college trait 
experienced secretary, stenographer, linguis 
seeks position. References. 4526 SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE, available soon. Exper’ 
executive in child welfare, community sei 
vice and health work. Successful in co 
ordinating, financing and publicity work 
Salary three thousand to thirty-six cha 4 
4528 SURVEY. 


MAN AND WIFE, ante reliable, ic 


superintendent and matron, respectiv 
stitution for delinquent or dependent 
dren. Best references, 4529 SURVEY. 


Home, enon or Community—r« ic 
4512 SURVEY. 


TEACHER desires work for summ 
years’ experience in public schools wi 
normal children, college graduate, 
and experience in nursing. — 4508 Suri 


REAL ESTATE 
NEW YORK 


ESTATE FOR SALE 


Suitable for Residence, School or 
Institution 


_. Three and a half hours from New York, 
twenty miles from Albany, at Valatie, Colum: 
bia County, N. Y. House has twenty rooms 
and three baths, and is in excellent condition. 
. The large music room and other arrangements 
” particularly adapted to use as school or in- 
stitution. Three acres of lawn and thirty of 
farm land and woods. 


Inquire 


DP eaihe. ages of '8 and 12 


‘be conducted by Miss Minna 

wensohn and Harry Kelly for the |) 

fronx Modern School at the ache 

hegan Colony, near Peekskill, N. 
Lowensohn’s and Harry "eelly's 

g connection with the Ferrer School 

f New York and Stelton, N. J., should 

‘be a sufficient guarantee that the chil- 
ren will be properly cared for, given a 

‘ood time and learn something during 


re 

B 
ie 

N 


his camping season. Music, dancing, P. J. CALLAN Albany, New York 
letics, swimming, hiking and other 
‘outdoor sports will be provided as well 
a Radio outfit and the spirit of a CONNECTICUT 
bertarian school] in the open air will - 
ao ; Exceptionally well located coun 
_ Terms, $150.00 for the season, pay- FOR SALE try place in the POOTHIECS of 


the BERKSHIRES. 11 acres, colonial 


house, 11 rooms, 
recently remodeled, 3 fireplaces, 2 


able in two installments each on or be- Pith Taderimucnace! 


lore the fifteenth of June and July. 


For farther particulars write 


HARRY KELLY 


70 70 Fifth Ave. | Room 411 
. /Phone’ Chelsea, 0432 


, Kingston, Pa, 
MAINE 


FOR RENT, FURNISHED 


“Lady Cove House ” 
FALMOUTH FORESIDE 


On Casco Bay (near Portland), Maine 


_ Modern. Designed by A. W. Longfellow. 
e Champlain, St. Lawrence and Saguenay —§ 1 hedrooms, 4 baths, garage, stable. Season 


Visiting Montreal and Quebec.’ Com- $1,200. GEORGE WOODWARD, 


equipment, excellent food, experienced . 
Tes, perfect safety. Boys’ 10-16," Rate North American Building, Philadelphia. 


_Leave New York, July 1ist—return Sep- 
ber 24. Booklet. Box 242, Sewaren, New 
y- 


URRENT PAMPHLETS 


tings fifty cents a line, for four inser- 
tions; copy to remain unchanged, 


R A LABOR Party, Recent Revolutionary 
Changes in American Politics. A State- * 


CRUISING CAMP 


ht Naomi—St. Pang (termi Cruising Camp 
ys 

ar. Cruising on large powerful yacht— 

ing on shore—inland trip. Hudson River, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Spend this Season in the 


‘‘Berkshire Hills’’ 


“Where the Cool, Invigorating Atmosphere 
Assures Health, Comfort and Recreation 
FOR LIST OF 


Furnished Homes For Season Rental 
Address MR. ROOT 
Bureau of Information 


‘ment by the Workers Party. Workers 

arty of America, 799 Broadway, New LENOX, MASS. 
‘York. Price 15 cents. (OES CERES SRS ARS 
SIOLOGY IN THE PusLic Press. By Charles TO LET 


W. Finley and Otis W. Caldwell. The 
incoln School of Teachers College, 425 
West 123rd St., New York. 

ESCRIPTIVE Booker; outline of types of 
ork in The Lincoln School; published 


TO LET TILL AUGUST 1, $200 


Furnished cottage in Catskills. Unique 
community near Woodstock (West Hurley 


p. (10 cents). How John and Mary 
tive and Save on $35 a Week—a weekly 
iget plan (10 cents). Weekly Allow- 
pe Book (10 cents), Am. School Home 
Seta nomics, 849 East 58th St. Chicago. 

ir UNION. Complete free information 
request to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park 
‘e, Boston, Mass, 


pe ALS 


a line, for four insertions; copy 
“to remain unchanged, ' | 


30Y: WORKERS ROUND TABLE; 
arterly; $1.00 per year, A Magazine 
of Applied Ideals in Boycraft. Published 

by s’ Club Federation, 3037 Grand 
Terminal Bldg., New York City. 
AMERICAN, JOURNAL OF NURS- 
| the part which trained nurses 
aking in the betterment ‘of the world. 

in yo echoes Rea a.year. 19 


La 


Cc. A. DORAN 
49 Wall Street New York City 
Telephone : Hanover 9700 


EW YORK CITY, NEAR 72D ST. Over- 

looking park lake, 2 unusually large rooms, 
bath and foyer, furnished. Hotel service. 
Restaurant. To sublet for summer. $175 
monthly. References. Address Baiz, Battery 
Park National Bank, 8 Broadway. 


MSS. WANTED 


Earn $25 weekly, spare’ time, writing 
‘for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary, details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges and universities. Edu- 
oon Service, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New 

Ork,'))f a 


Station), three hours from Grand Central or. 
by The Lincoln School ‘of Tenehers Cole) Weehawken, ORE gre jreckend commut- 
ege, 425 West 123rd Street, New Yor hein Ovely OUULOOK, broad veranda, spacious 

g-room, large fire-place, four bedrooms, 
ae Mzats, by Florence Nesbitt. 44 bath, running water, References exchanged, 


371 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TASHMOO. INN 


Island of Martha’s Vineyard 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Surrounded by green lawns and gardens, 
overlooking Vineyard Sound. Accommodates 
100. Bathing, Boating, Riding, Golf, Tennis, 
Fishing. Season, June to October. 


Folder and Rates on Request 


THE MAPLES Massachusetts. 


{n Berkshires. Homelike, comfortable house. 
Table excellent, fresh vegetables, milk, cream, 
eggs. Terms on application. 


Stockbridge, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE FOREST INN and COTTAGES 
EAGLES MERE PARK, PA. 


Beautiful lake, bathing and ‘%oating, 2,200 
feet above the sea. Fine 18-hole golf course. 
Superb views. Orchestra. Booklet. 

HERMAN V. YEAGHR, Mer. 


NEW YORK 


ADIRONDACKS—SUNRISE LODGE— 
Water and mountain sports. <A _ restful 
home for nature-lovers. E. D. Barnes, Mt. 
Arab, New York. 


rr VALLEY INN, Keene Valley, N. Y. 
Adirondack Mountains. Rates $18 to $30 
per week. 75 rooms.| Fresh vegetables, own 
garden. Tennis, dancing, golf course\2 miles. 
WwW. W. EW eee ae Prop. 


Great South Bay. 


Ou” tre 
THE ;LLOYD Exceptional location and 
house. Cool, comfortable, charming. Sports, 
sailing, bathing, fishing, golf, tennis, motoring. 
Address The Lloyd, Bellport, L. I, 


MAINE 


THE HOMESTEA 


June 15-Sept. 15. For people of coamenoae 
A few openings available for new guests. 


BAILEY 
ee 


RESTHOME 
BROADVIEW RESTHOME— 


- For convalescents and those desiring com- 


plete rest. Modern conveniences. Write for 
booklet. Broadview, Wilton, Conn. 


a 


FOR THE HOME 


Tea Room Management 


In our new home-study course, “* COOKING 
FOR PROFIT.” Booklet on request. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Home - Making as a Profession’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE, Home study 
Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 
positions or for home-making efficiency. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 


f Wi t i i 
RESEARCH: e YE ee eee 


speeches, debates, Expert, scholarly service. 
AUTHOR’S RESHABCH BuRwAv, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, 


Give a Wasted Half Hour 
to Reading 


The book reviews in Tue Survey will 
keep you in touch. Order direct from 
the publishers or through THe Survay 
Book Department. We are pis to ad- 
vise you on reading lists. 


“RAND 


: peoniias July 9th 

CAI SOOLANISIN « vis ie dines Revo wis sian ares.e (ees ALGERNON LEE 
SUMMER  contemnorary Poetry.......0..0-++++ CLEMENT WOOD 
SCHOOL Economics and Socioloyy SABO AA TABI SCOTT NEARING 
{ ‘ Miter ature! ovenissastsos peeks talemsilacle + H. W. L. DANA 
7 East {5th Street Psychology.........2....eeseees MARGARET DANIELS 
New York City > Philosophy.........-...-0eeeeeees WM. P. MONTAGUE 

Write for Bulletin And Others: 


“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
new and to experienced housekeepers—already 
in its second edition. It considers’in turn the 
kitchen, pantry, dining room, general cleaning 
equipment and the laundry, and gives the price 
of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


HIGGINS’ 


Drawing Inks . Photo Mounter Paste 

Eternal Writing Ink Drawing Board Paste 

Engrossing Ink Liquid Paste 

Taurine Mucilage : Office: Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 

Are the Finest-and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and Adhesives. They 
will be a revelation to you, they ere so sweet, clean, well j, 
Put up, and withal so efficient. 

AT DEALERS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
rn nn ee | 
Dry Goods 

FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Groceries 
SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North Moore Streets 


New York 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City’ 


Copies of THr Survey for 
August 15, October 1, October 
15, 1922, January 1-and 15, 
ane February 15 and April 


923. Subscribers who do 
not bind their copies will confer a real favor by returning them for the 
use of libraries and others who maintain a file for public use. Please 
mail to TH® SuRVEY, 112 Hast 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


MAKES A BOOK OF THE SURVEY 


Index for Volume 49 of The SuRvEY is now ready. Use it in our 
binder; simple, loose-leaf, easy to handle. Put in each issue as 
‘received. The 12 issues of a SuRvEY volume make an illustrated 
reference book useful for years. SURVEY binders $2.20 postpaid in 
the U. S. Send order and check to The Survey, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York. 
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extraordinary difficulty in which the French government 


seen the minimum wage map displayed in a library of t 
gamated Clothing Workers. Women of 1923, the year 
information about women, states that Colorado has a mi 
wage law, but omits to state that it is a dead letter. That 
dead letter is publicly admittéd in Colorado, Its purp 
stated in the statute, is the protection of women and mit 
The position of women and minors in Colorado is exact 
if it had never been passed. 
Isn’t it time that we ceased to confuse law and fact? 
KatHarinE FisH 

Chicago 


‘Our correspondent is right and we welcome the correctt 
It is only fair to Colorado to add, however, that there has be 
genuine local interest in the law, to the extent that an e 
made in 1921 to repeal it was defeated, and that Gove 
Sweet in his inaugural message on January 9 of this year u 
that the law should now “ be made effective by an appropriat 
sufficient for inquiry into-the wages of women.” So far as’ 
are informed:no-such appropriation has yet been made.—Ep17 


Why Is an Ostrich? 


To THE Eprror: I take my typewriter in my lap just befo 
lunch, hence on an empty stomach, to inquire, after readin} 
your article “Why Is a Library?” of the May 15 issue, “ 
Is an Ostrich?” i 

I’m beginning to feel sorry for the ostrich family. It s 
to be deucedly unkind to make such invidious compariso 
especially when our best, and presumably honest naturali 
insist that neither Mr. nor Mrs. Ostrich, hence not the bab 
ever are known to attempt an escape from their troubles or 
likes in the manner of which they are so widely accused. 

If it were not for the fact that my own rather long 
might lead kindly People into assuming that I harbor an ulteri 0. 
motive I’d organize a Society for the Protection of the Goo 
Name of the Struthio Camelus (in spite of Goat Feathers s)/ 
But then, Ho! Hum! I suppose because the simile is pat th}} 
ostrich will continue to be the goat. 

“ BocENSPUCKER ’ 


In the Ruhr 1] 


To THE Eprtor: My few days in the Ruhr were very illuminat) 
ing though not sufficiently long to allow me to speak with an) 
certainty about the conditions in general. Two or three thing! 
stand out in my mind. Firstly, the almost complete absency 
of French troops in the Ruhr area after one had passed th 
cordon. This applied, I think, to all the towns in the Ru 
area except Essen which is considered the center of the Ru 
industries and where evidence of the French occupation w: 
more apparent. The food supplies in the Ruhr are quite ade 
quate as supplies are being sent in from the rest of Germany 
Prices seemed rather lower than in other parts of the country} 
Everywhere I went I was greatly impressed with the coura 
dignity and general bearing of the German. population. 
would be almost impossible to imagine a population of five) 
million people accepting the annoyances and indignities of theis) 
position with less bitterness and open hostility than is displayed 
by these folk who go about their business without complaint 

On the other hand I must admit that the French soldiers 
though I do not feel sure about the officers, when the luggag 
and pass examinations were being carried out, were most anx- 
ious not to be obtrusive, and the absence of arrogance in th 
bearing was remarkable. a 

I feel that the majority of thinking Genuans realizes 


placed the French soldiers, and their attitude was mixed 
a good deal of sympathy for these unfortunate men. I think 
the Germans with whom I talked felt that their attitude of 
passive resistance is bound in the long run to be successful and 
the French will be forced to negotiate. At the time I was ther 
almost all the mines and cokeries were working except 

the French troops were actually occupying buildings at th 
head. Large supplies of coal were accumulating at the pit hea: 
but were not going any further. 


E. a ouN Carex 
Toynbee Hall, London : 


